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BUSONI’S DESTINY 
Roman Vlad 


More than a quarter of a century after Busoni’s death, his memory, as a great 
pianist, remains indelibly imprinted on the minds of those who had the good 
fortune to hear him play, and his name is familiar to performers and audiences 
everywhere as the transcriber of many of Bach’s masterpieces; but his original work 
aS a composer still remains on the periphery of musical life, unknown or 
unappreciated not only by the general musical public, but even by the majority of 
critics and scholars. 


In Italy for some time now, persistent efforts have been made to remedy this 
situation, and to restore to the national heritage the work of Italy’s great prodigal 
son.’ England, too, has maintained a certain interest in the figure of this singular 
artist, owing to various literary works, such as Edward Dent’s exhaustive biography, 
published in 1933, and an essay by Hugo Leichtentritt (one of the earliest and best- 
informed biographers of Busoni), which was reproduced in the Music Review of 
November, 1945. There have also been several performances of Busoni’s music, 
though these have probably been unable to gain for his works a place in the normal 
concert repertoire, or to win for them a popularity to which, by their very nature, 
they cannot lay claim. Nevertheless, all this activity has prevented Busoni from 
falling into the same oblivion as elsewhere.? Such neglect is understandable in the 
case of a country like France, where Busoni had never established himself as 
a composer during his life-time, but one can only be amazed that it should be equally 
true of Germany, where he lived so long, producing the most important part of his 
work and making such a conspicuous contribution to the nation’s musical life during 


1The most active workers in this field have been the musicologists who collaborate in 
La Rassegna Musicale (one issue of which, published some ten years ago, was devoted 
entirely to Busoni), and especially Massimo Mila, to whom we are indebted for an invalu- 
able essay on the composer, published in Cento anni di musica moderna. There is also the 
vast amount of biographical material amassed recently by Guido Guerrini and Remo 
Giazzotto; nor should we forget the activities of pianists like Pietro Scarpini and Gherardo 
Maccarini, and conductors such as Fernando Previtali and Mario Rossi, whose frequent 
performances of Busoni’s principal works have done much to make them better known. 


2 A typical example of France’s lack of interest in Busoni is R. Dumesnil’s treatment of him in 
his Histoire de la musique contemporaine en France: he BrOups him together with Vicenzo 
Davico and Piero Coppola (sic/), mentions among his principal works not * Turandot, opera 
based on the fable by Gozzi,’ but ‘Incidental music to Schiller’s Turandot,’ and states that 
he studied the problems of quarter-tone music with Professor Baglioni (who is at present 
Professor of Physiology at Rome -University and works on acoustical problems of this kind 
from a scientific point of view, but in Busoni’s day was a mere youth, capable perhaps of 
receiving instruction, but hardly of giving it!). It is even more symptomatic that, in a book 
published several years ago in Paris, which purports to deal with every musical work 
inspired by the Faust legend, no mention at all is made of Busoni’s Doktor Faust, one of the 
few works in this category which are worthy of their great subject. 
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the first decades of our century. Hugo Leichtentritt, in the article referred to above. 
attributes the neglect of Busoni’s music to external circumstances following the 
outbreak of the first world war; but, in my opinion, negative explanations of this kind 
can be drawn from the whole of the composer’s life, back to its very beginnings. The 
deeper cause, however, is to be found not in external events, but in the intrinsic nature 
of Busoni’s art. 


Born of a Tuscan father and a mother of German descent from Trieste, Busoni 
seemed ideally predestined, by his cultural background and his own innate char- 
acter, to carry out the historic task imposed on Italian music at the end of the 
nineteenth century. This task, as is well known, was one of reknitting the threads 
of an instrumental tradition which had been severed by the general infatuation with 
opera, and of reintegrating this tradition with the developments, achievements and 
formal implications of the classical symphony and German romanticism. The 
Italian musical world of those days, however, was utterly incapable of fostering the 
development of a personality like Busoni’s, nor could it profit by his successive 
innovations. Before the land could become fertile again, it would have to be 
ploughed by men of lesser calibre, such as Martucci or Sgambati; and only long 
afterwards would the generation of Casella and Malipiero be able to restore to 
Italian music a truly European significance. This state of affairs, together with a 
strong inward compulsion, caused Busoni to turn towards Germany and to make it 
the country of his choice. But deep within himself, he never ceased to feel truly 
Italian, nor to cherish a secret disappointment at being exiled from the musical life 
of his own country, for which he always felt an acute nostalgia. Impelied by these 
feelings, he tried to return to Italy and settle there, shortly before the first world war, 
accepting an invitation to become Director of the Conservatorio of Bologna. But 
this attempt at reorientation did not work out happily; it only served to aggravate 
the conflict within him, which was shortly to be made even more acute by the 
disastrous consequences of European nationalism. On his return to Germany, after 
regretfully resigning his post at Bologna, the outbreak of the war confronted him 
with a tragic dilemma, forcing him into a completely false situation: to the Germans 
he was an Italian, and therefore an enemy subject; to the Italians he was an exile, 
and regarded as a Germanophile. Not wishing to renounce either his own country 
or the country of his choice, he withdrew into neutral Switzerland. Such events, 
arriving at their maximum degree of exasperation at a time when Busoni’s creative 
powers appeared to be reaching their zenith, could not fail to produce in him a 
purely negative reaction. It cannot be denied that there is much truth in 
Leichtentritt’s assertion: ‘. . . and when he found himself back in his old, familiar 
quarters in Berlin, in 1919, a further four years of inflation and the beginning of his 
fatal illness set up new and hardly surmountable barriers. A few years after his 
death, the great world depression and the rise of Nazi power in Germany, followed 
by the second world war, utterly destroyed the bases on which Busoni’s artistic creed 


had been built, and reduced to a minimum the chances of his universal success as 
a creative artist.’ 


Circumstances of this kind, however, have beset the paths of other artists: and 
they would not by themselves have been sufficient to prevent the dissemination of 
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Busoni’s works, any more than they prevented such diverse figures as, for example, 
Hindemith and Schénberg from coming into their own. Nor could they alone have 
denied Busoni any active influence on the later developments of modern music, thus 
rendering vain the hope expressed in the Nachspruch of his Doktor Faust: ‘es 
wird das Werk fortzeugen eine Schule, die durch Jahrzehnte weiter reift ’ (‘ the work 
will create a school, which will ripen through the years’). It is in the ‘ Werk’ itself, 
therefore, and in its system of esthetics, that we have to seek out the obscure reasons 
for its isolated position. Nevertheless, if we consider its stylistic features and weigh 
carefully the theoretical opinions which the composer held right from the early years 
of the century, we are obliged to admit not only that his hope of founding a school 
has proved justified, but also that he seems admirably fitted, by the very nature of 
his genius, to lead modern music along the path of development which it is even 
now pursuing. Before any of his contemporaries, he realized the true nature of the 
crossroads which this path had reached at the dawn of our century. He understood, 
and formulated his conviction in his Abbozzo di una nuova estetica della musica 
(Sketch for a New Aesthetics of Music) that the classical key-system, based on the 
diatonic scale of seven notes and the opposition of the major and minor modes, had 
reached saturation point, and that ‘ our octave, as it stands to-day, is composed no 
longer of seven notes, but of twelve.’ Thus Busoni announced the end of the period 
in which the twelve notes of the tempered scale had been divided into two groups, 
one of seven ‘natural’ notes and one of five ‘extraneous,’ and proclaimed the 
advent of a new style: total chromaticism, based on the free use of all twelve notes 
and doing away with the inveterate tendency to divide intervals and chords into 
‘consonant’ and ‘dissonant’ (this second step he postulated in one of his 
Autorecensioni). As we can now see, Busoni was making a precocious yet exact 
diagnosis of a process which was actually going forward; but at that time such a 
clear-cut declaration of its ultimate aims seemed merely Utopian. More important 
is the fact that, whatever certain critics may say, Busoni was not only proclaiming 
this advance theoretically, but was actually prefiguring it in his own music. If we 
analyze, however cursorily, his more advanced works (especially those of his middle 
period), we find there most of the stylistic elements, fully realized or in nuce, that 
have since enabled contemporary music to pass beyond the limits of traditional theory 
and practice; they stand there as a presage of the recent conquest of a new world 
of sound. Thus, in the Gesang vom Reigen der Geister, Op. 47, for strings, six wind 
instruments and timpani, in the Indianische Phantasie for piano and orchestra, and 
in the Indianisches Tagebuch for piano solo, he wove into the texture of the music 
themes based on the songs of the North American Indians; whilst in Turandot he 
made systematic use of Oriental motives, not for the sake of colour, but to avail 
himself of their structural potentialities, as did Bartédk, or as Olivier Messiaen is 
doing to-day. The formal possibilities of modal procedures deriving from folk-music 
or the old ecclesiastical modes, which transcend the limitations of the classical major- 
minor scheme even though they remain within the orbit of diatonicism, were 
developed by Busoni and formulated by him in the aforementioned Abbozzo di una 
nuova estetica della musica. Thus he brought into clear focus one of the most 
widely diffused stylistic procedures of modern music: one which has not only been 
used, more or less empirically, by nationalist composers such as Falla, Bartok, 
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Kodaly or Stravinsky (in his first period), but has also helped other composers, such 
as Debussy, Ravel, Les Six, Hindemith and the modern Italians (not excepting 
Dallapiccoia) to lay siege to European music, to break down its stereotyped tonal and 
rhythmic structure, and to prepare the way, by means of such unstable diatonic 
elements, for the triumph of total chromaticism. 


One has only to look through works like the Berceuse élégiaque or the Second 
Sonatina, to see that, in his use of polymodality,® polyharmony and polytonality, 
Busoni was the precursor, by however short a time, of Stravinsky, Milhaud and the 
early Hindemith. By the use of such polydiatonic procedures, Busoni paved the 
way for what appears to us to-day, in respect of total chromaticism, as the ‘ other 
possible path ’—however transitory—for the conquest of new tonal regions. Busoni 
proposed, and in fact employed, another and much more subtle differentiation of 
tonal relationships, frequently organizing total chromaticism according to the 
concept of ‘expanded tonality.” This, while passing beyond the traditional dis- 
crimination between the ‘ natural’ and ‘ extraneous’ notes of a given tonality, does 
not place all twelve notes on an equal footing, but ‘ polarizes’ them organically 
around a central note, which defines the particular tonality; and this is nothing else 
than the idea of ‘ tonal polarity ’ expounded by Stravinsky in his Poétique musicale 
and systematized by Hindemith in his Unterweisung im Tonsatz. But Busoni did 
not stop here: in the Second Sonatina, the Berceuse élégiaque and the Nocturne 
symphonique, one finds long passages (in the case of the Sonatina, they amount to 
practically the whole work) in which all tonal relationships are suspended or elided, 
and the twelve notes are granted that ‘ atonal’ parity which Scriabin was anticipating 
and which, at the same time, Schénberg and his disciples were putting into actual 
practice. Busoni was so convinced of the inevitability of this ‘nuova pratica ’ that, 
taking a hint from Schdnberg’s Three Piano Pieces, Op. 11 (the second of which he 
brought out in a ‘concert interpretation ’), and from Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue, he devised a system of notation without accidentals, thus logically removing 
the last traces of the old tonality from the printed page. What should be especially 
emphasized, however, is that total chromaticism, which in early Schénberg had 
maintained and in fact intensified the burning sensuality of Tristan, in Busoni was 
immediately purified, taking on that cold, crystalline translucency which it was later 
to acquire in Schonberg himself and, above all, in Webern. In that extraordinary 
work, the Second Sonatina, Busoni weaves the strands of the music into abstract 
canonic structures, thereby reviving the methods of the old Flemish contrapuntists 
which Schénberg had already begun to employ, from Pierrot Lunaire onwards. 
And in the same work, Busoni anticipates one of the procedures favoured by certain 
young avant-garde composers of our own day, such as Boulez and Martinet, who 
advocate the complete avoidance of the regular and four-square rhythmic structures 
of tradition. Such freedom from classical metrics is already apparent in the Second 
Sonatina, where every indication of time and rhythm is abolished. It might be 
objected that, despite the absence of bar-lines, every now and then the music falls 
into those regular rhythmic patterns which the composer is trying to avoid; but the 


* Another significant example of this is the Prelude of the Fantasia Contrappuniistica. in the 
solo piano version, with its superimposed minor and major triads of D. 
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fact that his intentions are not entirely carried out in practice does not invalidate 
their symptomatic significance. And this is not all: Busoni, foreseeing the day 
when the inherent potentialities of the tempered scale should be exhausted, looked 
forward to plurichromaticism (to use the customary word, though it would be more 
exact to speak of infrachromaticism), being one of the first to concern himself with 
microtones. Unlike Alois Haba and his disciples, however, he refrained from a 
practical application of his theories, which at that time could have been only 
premature and tentative. From this we can see that Busoni, contrary to the belief 
of many modern critics, never yielded to the temptation to ‘ compose’ music devoid 
of an authentic inner necessity, for the purpose of experimenting with hitherto 
unknown procedures or working out abstract formal problems in cold blood; and 
that, despite the assertions of his first biographer and most of those who have written 
about him since, he was in no sense a ‘ problematic’ composer, nor can the word 
be applied to any of his works. Nevertheless, Leichtentritt, after justly emphasizing 
the juvenile and experimental character of the works which Busoni wrote before 
1891 (Op. 1-32), and placing in their proper perspective the works of his early 
maturity (including the Geharnischte Suite, Op. 34a, the Violin Concerto, the 
Mozartian Lustspielouverture, Op. 38, the Second Sonata for piano and violin, 
Op. 36a, the Concerto for piano, male voice chorus and orchestra, and the Elegies 
for piano) describes all the works of his middle period, referred to above, as 
‘ problematic,’ thereby completely underestimating their true scope and significance. 
Leichtentritt says: ‘ This problematic group is not a large one, nor does it constitute 
Busoni’s final achievement. It is a stage on the way to his final goal—the neo- 
classicism which he realizes in so masterly a fashion in his Doktor Faust.’ Were we 
to accept this judgment, we should have an immediate and plausible explanation of 
the lack of penetrative power characteristic of Busoni’s art; since it would follow 
that even his most progressive and perfectly integrated works are lacking in those 
absolute musical values which alone can make stylistic innovations valid and 
effective. It would mean, in short, that Busoni was just what we have refused to 
admit: a ‘ modernistic’’ composer, who sought innovation for innovation’s sake, and 
who, for a certain period, used such innovations without that inner compulsion which 
alone can justify them and purge them of their ‘ problematic’ character. I believe, 
however, that Busoni’s isolated position in musical history is to be explained 
by reasons diametrically opposed to these. First of all, it is necessary to refute the 
idea that Busoni’s most complex works have a merely transitional value. In my 
opinion, it is in just these works that Busoni found his individual style for the first 
time and attained to complete self-expression, giving utterance to the deepest work- 
ings of his mind and reaching the full height of his artistic stature. The nature of his 
fundamental attitude of mind and of the aspirations which had guided his creative 
work is shown in the above-mentioned Recensione. Disclaiming the parallel drawn by 
a Berlin critic between his Berceuse élégiaque and Debussy’s impressionism, Busoni 
stated: ‘Debussy seeks to stamp his personality on the outside world; I, on the 
other hand, try to express, in well-defined form, something of the infinity which 
surrounds human life.’ The music in which he fulfilled this aspiration, therefore, 
was intended to rise above purely emotional expression, not in order to arrive at a 
sterile ‘ objectivity,’ but so as to acquire ‘ that spiritual content which can regenerate 
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music by excluding from it every trace of sentimentality’ (to use a phrase of 
Hanslick’s). In this connexion, there is great significance in the term  represso,’ 
which, together with ‘ visionario,’ ‘ mistico’ and ‘ occulto,’ occurs so frequently in 
Busoni’s music; since it is only in the silence created by the repression of emotion 
that one can hope to hear echoes from the deeper and more remote regions of the 
human spirit. The formal consequence of these premises is a modus operandi of an 
ascetic order, which necessarily tends to avoid normal methods of inducing tension 
and creating expressive intensity, and to employ rather those new stylistic elements 
referred to above, which acquire validity on the esthetic plane from the very 
necessity of their use in such a context. It is from this point of view that we are 
to understand the fusion of mutually antagonistic chords in the Prelude of the 
Fantasia Contrappuntisticat: the superimposed triads create a modally neutral 
region, in which joy and sorrow are annulled in a kind of emotional ‘ beyond.’ And 
so it is with the beautiful passage in the same Prelude, where a chorale theme, 
harmonized by major triads of A and E, is supported by a basso ostinato in E flat. 
The conflict of the two opposing fields of attraction seems to cause all tension to 
evaporate; it is as if the major triads had been divested of every trace of harmonic 
warmth, so that they appear in an entirely new light, dissolved into a rarefied, ethereal, 
magical atmosphere. Here, as in the Berceuse élégiaque, the music acquires that 
crystalline purity of sound which characterizes Busoni’s loftiest works, and is taken 
for frigidity by those who are incapable of understanding true spirituality. This 
extraordinary, almost sidereal sense of sound is to be found again much later in the 
music of Dallapiccola, who, together with Vladimir Vogel, is one of the few 
composers of to-day in whom the art of Busoni has borne fruit. 


Our theory that Busoni used bold and complex stylistic procedures to 
express his loftiest inner experiences, explains why he was incapable of a 
sustained and systematic achievement: an artist who lives in a state of 
intense spiritual tension can reach the limits of the sublime only in ‘ privileged 
moments,’ as Bergson would say. If Busoni had been a victim of that 
fetishistic attachment to ‘the material,’ in whose so-called ‘ objective’ tendencies 
sO many musicians place their trust, he might have composed, in addition 
to his few but authentic masterpieces, a large amount of fashionable music, and he 
might have evolved systems which, while certainly not increasing his popularity with 
the general musical public, would have provided ample polemical material for the 
critics. What is more important, he might have issued orders and laid down laws, to 
be followed by that vast mass of composers who long to bind themselves to some 
accepted authority and are only too willing to renounce a creative independence 
which they have not the strength to sustain; since for them ‘il n’y a pas de pires 
chaines que celles de la liberté,’ to quote the assertion made by the Parisian ex- 
dodecaphonist composer, Serge Nigg, when lhe took vows of obedience to ‘the 
system.’ But Busoni did not strike the attitude of a ‘ master,’ issuing prescriptions 
and formulating laws. He had the humility to admit: ‘I seek, I will, I aspire; but 
I do none of these things to perfection, or with any final result, because I feel 


See footnote on p. 6, 
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myself to be an innovator.’ He was convinced that the forms and procedures handed 
down by tradition must be continually renewed, since, as he once wrote, ‘ the chief 
lesson we learn from a study of the great masterpieces of the past is to be different 
from what has gone before.’ But he added the necessary warning that every 
innovation and every enrichment of the composer’s means can only be drawn from 
“the examination, the mastery and the exploitation of the results of past experience.’ 
This is, in fact, the central point of his conception of a ‘junge Klassizitat.’ 
Naturally, a non-polemical position of this kind, in which an irresistible propulsion 
towards the future is counterbalanced by a deep-rooted sense of the continuity of 
tradition, can only justify itself over a long period, and is hardly liable to make a 
strong impact in an age whose separate phases of development are brought about 
by polemical interaction. Yet Busoni’s position seems more valid than ever to-day, 
at a time when certain young ultra-progressive composers, who have not had time 
to absorb the innovations of Schénberg, declare them to be outmoded, and, carried 
away by the Utopian dream of ‘an entirely new music,” proclaim a break with the 
past and a severing of the historical continuity of tradition. 


The nature of Busoni’s relationship to the past, as revealed in his early works, 
and the way in which he departed from the main stream of tradition, I have described 
in. an essay entitled Bach e la musica moderna, which appeared in the Bach bi- 
centenary number of La Rassegna Musicale, published in 1950. In it, I analyzed 
the significance of Busoni’s idea of a ‘ return to Bach,’ so profoundly different from 
the conception Stravinsky was to put forward so ostentatiously in the year of Busoni’s 
death. Leichtentritt vindicates Busoni’s priority over Stravinsky in the coining of 
the term ‘ neo-classicism,’ but it should be made clear that Busoni was not thinking 
merely of ‘classicism’ but of a ‘new classicality,’ with all the difference connoted 
by the two terms. For while classicism is concerned with external forms and patterns 
derived from already existing classical models, classicality relates. to the disposition 
of the artist, to his attitude towards his creative work, and to the character of his 
modus operandi. If we accept Massimo Mila’s penetrating diagnosis of the attitude 
of most modern musicians as ‘a romantic reaction against romanticism,’ we shall 
have to make an exception in the case of Busoni; for although his actual life 
corresponded closely to the romantic conception of the artist, he was one of the 
few who, having no trace of romanticism to combat within himself, did not need to 
indulge in anti-romantic polemics for the purpose of self-defence. It is in this 
respect most of all, perhaps, that Busoni differs from Schénberg, who was unable to 
conquer romanticism until he had exhausted all its potentialities. The need for a 
complete spiritualization of art, in the sense of a detachment from the contingencies 
of physical existence, links Busoni with the Central European expressionists, who 
made this idea the declared basis of their system of esthetics. (Proof of this may be 
found in Kandinsky’s writings, especially On Spirituality in Art, and in the combined 
manifesto of the group known as Der blaue Reiter, to which, of course, Schonberg 
and his circle belonged.) 


But there is a fundamental difference between the inner world of Busoni and 
that of the Viennese expressionists: the way in which it counterbalances spiritual 
aspiration with a sense of logic. Indeed, in Schénberg we find the direct opposite 
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of this: an upsurging from the deepest abysses of the human psyche and a profound 
concern with existence itself, which imprints on so much of his music stigmata 
caused by his actual or imaginative experiences of the terrible catastrophes of the 
modern world. Busoni was not capable of this dramatic and tragic ‘ humanity ’ ; in 
him this ‘earthly’ dimension is lacking. To counterbalance his profound con- 
templative spirituality, in which the world of material objects is forgotten, he can 
only offer other forms of oblivion and escape, such as his light and witty handling 
of amusing or fabulous subjects, which are devoid of any romantic or human 
content. The ‘ Faustian’ element in Busoni (in which the German side of his nature 
is uppermost, according to Leichtentritt) is set off by the luminous, Mediterranean, 
Italian element (symbolized, according to the same writer, by the figures of the 
Commedia dell’ arte in his opera Arlecchino). It was this latter state of mind that 
also gave birth to the subtle Oriental irony of Turandot and the caustic wit of the 
Rondo arlecchinesco.’ These are the pieces which, at least in Italy, we hear most 
often, but it is not through increased familiarity with such works that we shall 
gain a clearer understanding of Busoni’s artistic personality: by illuminating only 
one side of him, and that the least profound, we run the risk of creating an entirely 
false picture. Even more harmful are the too frequent performances of that 
‘hommage a Johann Strauss,’ the Tanzwalzer, which is merely one of those jeux 
d’esprit that every artist throws off now and again. The fact is that Busoni only 
finds his true self when he attains to the lonely heights of the sublime. By passing 
from an esoteric spirituality straight to an abstract delight in the amusing, and 
back again, he probably inhibited the whole range of his normal emotions, at the 
risk of complete atrophy. Certainly Busoni the composer could not provide Busoni 
the pianist with a repertoire that would find favour with the great mass of his 
applauding admirers. The two sides of his personality (the creative and the inter- 
pretative) were at odds with one another, and it was probably the composer who 
had to be the loser, for at a certain point in his career he must have needed to 
concentrate all his strength and energy in order to realize to the full all that was in 
him. Had that been possible, he would probably have reached even greater heights. 
But even this could hardly have altered the destiny thrust on him at the beginning 
of his career, and which circumstances prevented him from fulfilling—the regenera- 
tion of Italian music. Nor could it have affected that later destiny when, arrived at 
maturity, he seemed marked out for a leading role in the development of modern 
music, and was again prevented from making a complete success of it. Nothing, 
however, could hinder him from reaching some of the loftiest heights in the music 
of all time. And if the musical historians of a later day come to regard our age 
as one of a ‘new spirituality,’ the influence which Busoni’s masterpieces will exert 
on the formation of such a judgment will perhaps be decisive. 


°In this mood, even the directions of speed and expression alter their character. Instead of 
“represso’” or ‘meditativo,’ we find ‘Il tutto vivace, fantastico, con energia, capriccio e 
sentimento,’ as Busoni writes at the head of the Second Sonatina (though afterwards this 
work rises to dizzy heights or buries itself in dark and opaque regions— opaco’ being the 
direction given by the composer at this point). 
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SOME NOTES ON PERFORMANCE 
William Glock 


If you consider what qualities are needed in order to play the music of Bach 
or Mozart, for example: the concentration, the knowledge, the taste, the experience, 
the insight, the sympathy, the physique: it is easy to understand why in any given 
generation there may be only two or three great interpreters. Yet, if we are 
musicians, we try all our lives to realize the composer’s intentions, to make the 
printed page yield us its secrets; and we do this so that we can get closer especially 
to the great masters, for they are the most ambiguous and the most inexhaustible. 
Many scholars, during the last forty or fifty years, have helped us to read music older 
than the 19th century. For there never was a more misleading phrase than 
‘playing what is written.’ Even in the later 18th century, with which we think 
we are fairly familiar, we may meet, as in Leopold Mozart’s book on violin playing, 
conventions and expressive habits which would not occur to us naturally in inter- 
preting such music. And when we penetrate a little further into the past, to the 
17th and early 18th centuries, the difficulties increase. Here, to ‘ play what is 
written’ is often the quickest way to get as far as possible from the composer’s 
intentions. We have to know what is not written, and eventually to feel, within 
certain conventions, the fine gradations of rhythm which the French composers 
such as Couperin never attempted to define but left to ‘ good taste.’ 


André Malraux has said that ‘ every surviving work of art is a fragment; always 
deprived of something, if only of the setting of its own age.’ And again: ‘the 
deepest feelings of a culture disappear when it passes away.’ Does this not express 
the crucial difficulty of interpretation, of understanding of the past? What tempo 
should this music have, what accents, what rhythmical inflexions? If we knew, 
or if instinct would combine with scholarship to tell us, we might perform a miracle. 
Sometimes a miracle is performed; and then, if we. have kept fresh our standards 
of authentic experience, we know that ‘ this must be what Bach (or Mozart) intended.’ 


I doubt whether social or political or psychological studies will help us very 
much. They may explain the music, may tell us why it is of this kind and not 
another; and we may sometimes gain understanding from analogies. But how do 
we interpret the first Prelude of the ‘48’? Schweitzer can still say in his great book 
on Bach that ‘no artist has ever been able to play it to the satisfaction of another.’ 


Let us consider first one or two conventions of early 18th century music, 
conventions well known to scholars but very rarely observed in performance. In 
order to give grace and variety to patterns of a certain kind, French music of this 
period makes use of a technique too subtle to write down in precise note-values, 
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because its application varies with the character of each piece; but a simple and 
incomplete explanation would be as follows: Suppose you are playing a piece 
in 3/4 time, the technique will then apply to quavers; that is, to the note-value 
immediately smaller than the one used in the time-signature. And it works in this 
way: in slow and moderate tempos, groups of 4 or 6 notes, moving by step, are 
subject to the rule that if the composer has added no markings and no written 
instructions to the contrary, the first note of each two must be played longer than 
the second. If, on the other hand, the notes are slurred in pairs, the second note 
will be longer. Obviously the inequality will be more marked in a vigorous or 


tempestuous piece than in a gentle one. 


Then there is the question of trills. We know that when a turn after a trill was 
written in semiquavers, that is, in notes of definite value, the trill itself came to a 
halt before the turn; and this was presumably so that the rhythm would be clear and 
delicate, and the brilliance not overdone. It was only when the turn was written in 
grace notes that the trill ran on into it." Now no one was more scrupulous than 
Couperin in defining what he called the anatomy of the music. If you look at the 
first piece of Les Folies Francaises, you will find the last eight bars written as 


follows :— 


According to the definition I have just given, the trills in bars i and 5 are 
short; they should end probably on the fourth quaver of the bar. Then we must 
also apply the technique of ‘ unequal notes’ in bars 3 and 7, bearing in mind the 
title of the piece: La Virginité. What a difference these details make to the music! 
Yet in a recording of Les Folies Francaises which might be thought authoritative, 
Wanda Landowska makes all the quavers equal and her trills gyrate brilliantly right 
across the second and third beats of the bar. The execution is faultless, as we might 
expect; but her reading of the music cannot possibly represent Couperin’s intentions 
very closely. 


Let us take a more generous and exciting case. I will try to describe two very 
different performances of the D major fugue from the first book of the ‘ 48.’ 


Schnabel: Serene, reflective (resigned almost), noble in its phrasing. It 
expresses one element of the music above all others: the harmony. We cannot 
fail to notice the pre-eminence of the bass, the dwelling on certain cadences, and 
the long decrescendo at the end, where the harmony slowly settles on to the final 
D major chord. These things: the bass, the timing, the dynamics, all derive, I 
would say, from the Viennese classical style. We might almost be listening to a 
profound fugal episode in late Beethoven. Goethe called Bach a harmonist, but 


* See Paul Brunold—Traité des signes et agréments employés par les clavecinistes, 1935. 
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surely the harmonies should not dictate to that extent? Unless there is more gesture 
and energy, the performance, especially of a work so obviously written for the 
harpsichord, becomes too subjective, too finely indented with personal nuances, 
and so to some extent ineffectual. 


What example can we set against this? There is another well-known convention 
of the period which is explained in the following way by Virgil Thomson: ‘The 
jerky rhythm that Bach cultivated under the name of the stile francese, a steady 
alternation of dotted crotchets with semiquavers, is derived from French tragic 
declamation and its musical counterpart, the French opera, the short notes repre- 
senting a quick movement of the actor’s arm or wrist as he adds a visual accent to 
the phrasing of his poetic syllables. To render this jerk as a measured semiquaver 
is incorrect, because it represents a gesture, not a verbal quantity. It must be short, 
like an ornamental drum-tap.’ 


Arnold Dolmetsch reaches the same conclusion on purely scholarly lines. His 
authorities, among others, are Quantz and C. P. E. Bach, and he tells us that the 
opening of the D major fugue should be played, not as written, but with the semi- 
quaver after the dotted quaver very short. Now this principle is observed by 
Wanda Landowska in her recording of the ‘ 48,’ with the result that the D major 
fugue takes on. in Virgil Thomson’s phrase, a grandeur ‘at once statuesque and 
animated.’ But what is so remarkable in Landowska’s performance is the extra- 
ordinary freedom of rhythm; because the semiquaver (as written) occupies 
sometimes an eighth of the beat, sometimes about a sixth, and sometimes a quarter; 
in other words, it is sometimes actually a semiquaver; and you will find this at 
decisive progressions, for example, the one leading to bar 15, and again where the 
long downward scale of the left hand is broken by a leap upwards of a fifth, at the 
very end of the fugue. Once you have heard this reading, with its glorious freedom 
and energy, you will never again be able to listen in comfort to anyone who plays 
the D major fugue ‘as it is written.’ 


So we have seen, or rather I have tried to describe, the effect of applying two 
important conventions, one to Couperin, the other to Bach; and I think there can 
be no doubt that the result in both cases is to bring us closer to the composer’s 


intentions. 


There are, however, problems of interpretation which no convention will help 
us to solve. The first Prelude of the ‘48’ is a notorious example of music of perfect 
simplicity which seems to defy any single reading that could be called complete and 
convincing. Here are the harmonies, each chord representing one bar of the music; 
the vertical lines mark off the three clear divisions of the Prelude. 
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Obviously this succession of harmonies will suggest a natural rise and fall of 
intensity in the tone; we might perhaps expect a certain emphasis at the beginning 
of the second section and again at the crucial bars which end this section, just before 
the long pedal on G. I say ‘crucial,’ because one can characterize interpretations of 
this piece almost by those bars alone: whether they simply prepare the way for the 
G, lining both sides of the route along which the majestic procession over G will 
pass;,or whether they themselves are the central point of interest. This second 
method, the romantic one, emphasizes dramatic detail at the possible expense 
of continuity. 


The bass moves quietly, except for four downward strides of a fifth which 
we might expect to be prominent, especially the last, from G to C. We might also 
notice that the bass traces a descending line from beginning to end, dropping from 
middle C to the C two octaves below. 


Next comes the question of tempo. It seems almost certain that when Bach 
wrote a piece in common time with a steady movement of semiquavers—as in this 
Prelude and again in the second Prelude in C minor—he meant us to feel a very 
clear four in the bar; and so the tempo would be rather slow. 


Then we come to the character and colouring of the music. How would you 
play this pattern? 


You could treat it, for example, as a group of eight notes shared without favour 
between the two hands. Or you could have a luminous treble and a shadowy bass. 
Or the very opposite, for it might occur to you that Bach is evoking an impression of 
bells: the bass tolls at every half-bar, and sometimes there is a sound of clashing 
bells, as in bars 8 and 16. If this reading were correct, the bass would be the most 
important, and the second note in the left hand would merely add colouring. 
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Let me now describe four interpretations of this Prelude, as recorded by 
Arnold Dolmetsch, Rosalyn Tureck, Busoni, and Wanda Landowska. 


Dolmetsch: On the clavichord. The tempo is quick (about ~ = 132), and 
yet convincing. There is a slight wait after the very first note, to establish the 
importance of the bass; his right hand treats the music with rather cavalier freedom, 
outlining chords rather than tracing precise patterns. The bass in the four bars 
before the pedal G is very intense, but does not distract us from the design as a 
whole. It is, in fact, the bass which carries the music forward until the final climax 
on the low C. 


Tureck (piano): This evokes the sound of bells. The second note in the left 
hand is always faint—a detail of colouring—except in bringing out the clashing 
bells, and in the bars before the pedal G. Another characteristic is the occasional 
echo in the second half of the bar, an expressive effect which Schweitzer recommends 
as giving great beauty to this piece. 


Busoni (piano): Here the beauty is in the right hand. The A’s and G’s in bars 
5 and 7 ring out wonderfully. All through, there are subtle nuances, poetic 
pedallings, inner notes brought out, yet with perfect discretion. The left hand hardly 
speaks until the ‘crucial’ F sharp and A flat before the G. The timing and 
accentuation of the A flat are romantic and unforgettable. Afterwards there is 
almost no G; only the upper note of the left hand, and from this and from the right 
hand we deduce the G, in all its deafening silence. 


Landowska (harpsichord): The tempo is exactly twice as slow as Dolmetsch’s. 
In fact one has very much the impression that this is the first Prelude of the ‘ 48,’ 
the noble entrance to the whole work. The harmonies are expressed sometimes by 
the rhythm, the timing, and sometimes by a fleeting change of registration and by 
the swell shutter, until the harpsichord begins to emulate the nuances of a clavichord 
or a piano. In contrast to Busoni, the pedal G is given extra resonance through the 
addition of the G an octave below, which you hear just before the first beat of 


each bar. 


Can we learn anything from these four utterly contrasted readings? Perhaps 
only that the interpretation of the classics is an uncertain and adventurous occupation. 
If we are convinced as to the accents and rhythmical inflexions we should give to 
the music, our performance will at least be worth hearing, whether or not anyone 
else agrees with our convictions. We can never acquire enough knowledge and 
never reflect too much on the music we interpret. Liszt said: ‘Think ten times, 
play once.’ Most of us play ten times and think once. 


* * o# * 


The relationship of detail, or nuance, to the Jong structural lines of the music is 
an eternal problem of interpretation; and the relationship changes from composer 
to composer, and often from one work to another by the same composer. Obviously 
you cannot phrase Bach in the same way as Mozart. A phrasing which gave proper 
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strength and vitality to a,melodic outline in Bach might sound insensitive if applied 
to Mozart; an elegant phrasing in Mozart might sound feeble if transferred to Bach. 
As Schweitzer has shown us, Bach’s melody is usually constructed on the principle 
of a large upbeat; that is to say, the climax comes late in the melody, and we are 
kept in suspense until it arrives. Above all else, then, we have to trace such melody 
to its summit, even though the magnetic attraction of the underlying harmonies 
may tempt us to abandon our expedition halfway. Often, in fact, the harmony 
relaxes at the precise moment when the melody must reach its highest intensity; 
but however strongly it may be ingrained in us, and however much energy it may 
save, We must never make a graceful diminuendo at the very height of the melody 
in Bach. It is sometimes the same in Beethoven. The outlines give us a graphic 
indication as to the proper phrasing. 


There is another important principle. C. P. E. Bach said: ‘ Never lose the 
opportunitv of hearing a good singer.’ But where J. S. Bach is concerned, he might 
have added: ‘or a good string player.’ Because there are innumerable passages in 
Bach where the phrasings and indeed the configurations of the music itself, derive 
from the technique of bowing. I know a famous teacher of the oboe who often 
says to his pupils when they are playing Bach: ‘ Phrase as though you were bowing.’ 
If you asked a good violinist to play the following passage, he would almost certainly 
phrase each group of four semiquavers as I have marked: 


= 


That is to say, he would tie the three notes in close melodic succession, and then 
detach the one which broke this succession.” And that is precisely Bach’s principle, 
as we can see from his phrasings in the Cantatas and elsewhere. Yet it is so much 
a part of our vague general training to tie the largest intervals, that Schweitzer’s 
simple advice still holds good for most of us: ‘ Tell the ’cellists to play it in just the 
opposite way to what they think is correct; then they will be right.’ 


A principle not stated by Schweitzer, but which I have found fairly reliable, is 
that in broken chord patterns containing both a simple chord and a more complicated 


one, Bach will tie the notes of the simple chord rather than of the more complicated. 
Thus his phrasing of the following pattern will be: 


= ater tan: = or = 


* Many string players observe the principle of this phrasing, but play the tie and the detached 
note without a change of bow. Of course, this is easier, but it robs the music of half its 
character. Anyone who has watched, and listened to, a great Bach player such as Enesco 


will know that it is the change of bow which makes all the difference, which gives the music 
its breadth and intensity. 
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Nevertheless, when we turn from details of this kind to Bach’s phrasing of 
extended patterns, we shall see how often such principles are repealed or modified in 
the interests of elegance, variety, naturalness, the proper emphasis of the harmonies, 
and so on. To try to account for all Bach’s subtle inconsistencies is the best lesson 


we can have not only in the artistic performance of his works but also in general 
musicianship. 


How do we stand with Mozart? Although he is nearer to us, and although 
those general rules of good musical behaviour we learn at our colleges and academies 
apply better to him than to Bach, there is still nothing that we could call a mid- 
20th century Mozart style. He is played in every conceivable and conflicting way. 
We certainly like to imagine that we understand him better than our fathers and 
grandfathers did. Yet we should remember that each generation takes from the 
great masters, and perceives in them, the things that it most needs. Many 
19th century musicians underrated Mozart because his texture was light, his 
phrasing regular, his expression less pathetic and turbulent than Beethoven’s. Or 
they thought, and this was very much the same, that he was profound only in the 
keys of G minor and D minor. Not all musicians thought this; and Amiel certainly 
did not, when in 1853 he wrote in his famous Journal a comparison between Mozart 
and Beethoven which remains one of the most penetrating criticisms of the two 
composers. In general, however, it was so. And what is Mozart for us? I think 
that if we want to interpret him with the proper emphasis, this question must be 
answered before we try to distinguish individual characteristics of his style. There 
is a chorus (‘ How sad a song’) in Stravinsky’s opera, The Rake’s Progress, whose 
accompaniment is surely modelled upon the Quintet in the first act of Cosi fan tutte. 
You will remember that, in this Quintet, the two pairs of lovers are saying farewell, 
and promising to write every day; the men are going off ostensibly to the wars, but 
in fact to return dressed up as Turks in order to see whether their mistresses are 
faithful. And Don Alfonso stands by, saying that he could burst his sides with 
laughing. But we do not hear any laughter in the music. We are moved to tears 
by a strange perfection, in the design, in the proportion, in the unfolding of the 
music—as well as in the melody, the harmony, and the tender benign accompaniment 
which Stravinsky uses again in his opera. This is surely our Mozart, the Mozart 
which to the 19th century may have seemed merely pretty. For many of us, not 
even the most awe-inspiring moments in Don Giovanni could take the place of this 
Quintet. And it follows that we find Mozart as profound in F major as in D minor, 
in C major as in G minor; indeed the two modes are always intermingling in his 
music, till we can almost treat the minor as though it were the major, and vice versa. 
I mean, of course, in spirit and in emphasis. Then nothing will be heavy; on the 
other hand, nothing will be brisk or superficial. 


In interpreting Mozart, we must give his melodic lines the utmost life, must 
treasure every ornament, every variation. We must never in effect say to the 
audience: ‘This phrase comes three times; but although it grows more and more 
elaborate it is really only the same from beginning to end.’ What we should say is 
just the opposite: ‘Notice these variations, and how they make the original phrase 
more and more eloquent! ’ In other words, never bring out similarities in Mozart, 
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but rather differences. I am sure that is one important principle. Another arises 
from the playing of scale-passages. While a scale in Beethoven is intent on its 
destination, in Mozart it is the route which matters at least as much. We should 
try to give the impression that at any instant the scale might turn in the opposite 
direction; that instead of being certain to arrive punctually at its destination, 
something unexpected may happen at any moment. 


Compare Beethoven. If, in the C minor concerto, you played the soloist’s first 
entry in the style I have just been describing, you would make nonsense of the music. 
What Beethoven wants is the grand gesture of storming upwards from C to C, a 
gesture in which the individuality of each note disappears, as it never does in Mozart. 


Then another thing. It was Nietzsche who said that it is an attribute of a great 
work of art that we should feel that every detail might have been different. The 
freedom this describes would clearly not be possible without conventions and 
formulas; for otherwise, it would always be ‘ this note and no other,’ as in Schonberg, 
for example. I remember Nadia Boulanger rehearsing a piece by C. P. E. Bach and 
saying to the orchestra: ‘We must justify every formula.’ Indeed, we must treat it 
with enthusiasm. Let us take a short passage from Mozart’s C major piano 
concerto, K. 503. 


{t is a passage crowded with formulas. First of all, a pattern of four notes, in 
which one is foreign to the harmony (a). Then the device often used by Mozart 
of mingling the diatonic and chromatic scales as he leads us into a new theme (b). 
Next, the theme itself, beginning with the most ordinary formula of all, the turn 
(c). Sometimes a whole passage in Mozart will consist only of this formula; but 
here again, we must not say to the audience: ‘ This is nothing but the barest out- 
lining of simple chords, with a formula added’ (think of the Alla Turca in the 
A major sonata, K. 331; or the first variation in K. 455). On the contrary, we must 
“justify the formula.’ The theme in our example then continues with a conventional 
figure of repeated notes (d), probably to be interpreted in a melodic sense, that is, 
as though they were sustaining the tone of a long note which would otherwise die 
away. Almost certainly we should not give the repeated notes a purely rhythmical 
connotation, as we so often hear. 


This leads me to another point. Mozart’s melody, although not as independent 
as Bach’s, is still far from being a mere function of the underlying harmony. We 
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have to bring out the non-harmony notes with special eloquence. On the other hand, 
how should we decide the interpretation in Mozart of a passage in which a rhythmical 
figure is constantly repeated above changing harmonies? Suppose the following 
passage were not by Mozart but by Beethoven; the rhythmic effect would probably 
dominate: the excitement would gradually increase. 


Ex. 6. ; 
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In Mozart, however, the harmonies would be more important than the rhythm. 
The wonderful modulations, which lead us further and further afield until we are 
almost lost, would suggest a cadenza-like treatment; and after this the music would 
suddenly gather itself together again. Once more I can only say: ‘it would probably 
be like that’ ; because our choice in such matters comes from whatever experience 
and insight we may have; nothing can be proved. 


We should always remember that while Haydn’s music is essentially 
instrumental, Mozart’s is vocal. Compare Haydn’s finales in two-four time, with 
Mozart’s. Haydn’s are marked Presto or Allegro molto, Mozart’s are usually 
Allegretto; and the reason for this slower pace is precisely that he thinks in terms 
of vocal music: even in rapid passages there are countless melodic inflexions which 
cannot be raced over. Mozart, in fact, wants us to listen to every detail; while 
Haydn, with his scuttling semiquavers and persistent rhythmic fragments, leaves us 
rather with a general impression of excitement. 


* x * * 


Very often our performance of a piece of music sounds dull, or remains 
unsatisfactory to us, until we notice that the composer is evoking an effect which 
may belong to a different medium from the one we are using. Of course, the 
simplest example is where the model is immediately at hand. Let me quote a case 
which Michael Tippett once drew to my attention. At the end of the first Chorus 
of Purcell’s great Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, there is an orchestral passage in which 
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the various strings play a phrase of three notes, in constant imitation. Taken at 
its face value, this phrase, and indeed the whole passage, sounds extremely dull. 
Then you notice that just before this passage, the chorus sings the same phrase 
to the words ‘as famous’; and that is the clue. The string players have only to 
imitate the accentuation of the words, giving the middle note of each phrase a 
longer bow than the others, and the music comes to life. 


Usually, however, the analogy has to be drawn from a distance, and from other 
fields of music than the one any particular player may specialize in. Whilst 
adjudicating last year at some of the Canadian music festivals, I had the pleasure 
of hearing several hundred children playing Kuhlau and Clementi. One sonata, in 
C major, began like this: 


It was played molto moderato, and struck me as dull. Then for some reason 
I thought of the Overture to Figaro. That was it: the overture to a comic opera, 
with bustling quavers and noisy tuttis. Without this suspicion, however, that Kuhlau 
was probably evoking comic opera, such a swift tempo and such theatrical treatment 
would never have entered one’s head. 


Let me give one other example. In some editions, the first four bars of the 
slow movement of Mozart’s G major piano sonata, K. 283, are overladen with 
marks of expression which change with almost every beat. But what Mozart himself 
indicated was two bars in piano, followed by the sudden contrast of two bars in 
forte. Might this not suggest a small group of players beginning the movement, and 
then the full orchestra entering at the third bar: a serenade concert at Salzburg? 
Suppose we follow this idea. If this is an evocation of ensemble music, the rhythm 
will be straightforward—not a soloist’s rhythm; the tempo will probably be a little 
quicker than we should otherwise choose; there will be less pedalling; and the 
dynamics will be plainer: above all there will be no crescendo to blur the contrast 
between piano and forte which Mozart has expressly marked. It is worth trying. 


I would be inclined to say that such evocations belong to the early works of 
the Viennese classics, but less to their mature masterpieces where every element has 
become absorbed in a complete and mysterious unity. 


* * * * 
Good phrasing is the last thing we learn: to cultivate the upbeat and not the 


downbeat; to give life to every important detail and yet not to endanger the long 
structural lines of the music; to discover, in any phrase, its centre of gravity; to 
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resolve the subtle and interpenetrating claims of rhythm, harmony and melody. 
Let me take a passage well known for its difficulty: the opening of Beethoven’s 
G major piano concerto. 
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What is so difficult? First of all, to keep a steady tempo, although the 

‘harmonies and the ethereal beauty of expression and the scale towards the 
end all tempt us in different ways to dwell upon detail at the expense of the phrase 
as a whole. We have to remember that the orchestra comes in directly afterwards, 
and if we have slowed down in the opening phrase, the movement has to begin 
again—a thing Beethoven can never have intended. Then the scale, in the fourth 
bar. As I said, with Beethoven it is the destination which matters, and the notes 
only carry us there. If we keep in mind that upward leap of an octave, and play the 
scale, however delicately, so that this leap is not lost in the impression of eight 
individual notes, we shall have made an important decision. Next, where is the 
centre of gravity? Surely in the chord on the second beat of the third bar; therefore 
the fourth bar, with the scale, must not be as prominent as the third; we must draw 
a perfect arc, a semicircle, over the whole phrase. The staccatos will be gentle, 
since the music is marked ‘dolce’; but the most difficult problem has still to be 
faced. How shall we phrase the second bar so that we respect Beethoven’s markings 
and yet avoid any disturbing emphasis on the first and third beats? In other words, 
how do we preserve the line as a whole intact? I think by making the articulation of 
this second bar slightly ambiguous, so that the listener does not quite know whether 
he hears the phrasing given in Ex. 8. or the following: 


uU 


If we agree then that the staccatos should be dolce, the second bar without 
definable accents, the tempo as steady as possible, and the theme as a whole describ- 
ing a perfect semicircle, we are already asking so much that we shall hardly ever 
be satisfied with any performance we hear. But there is a recording by Schnabel 
which surpasses all these requirements and makes them prosaic. The first chord is 
magical; the following quavers grow, as the whole universe might grow, out of this 
chord: the climax is approached not by hurrying or by slackening, but by making 
the staccato chords slightly more sustained; the climax rings out in answer to the 
opening chord, indeed the whole phrase rests on these two chords. And both of 
them are held a little longer than their written value. Given all this, however, the 
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performance would still lack perfect beauty were it not for one thing: the balance 
of the chords. Schnabel understood better than any other pianist I have ever known 
the fact that all piano writing is fundamentally in two parts: treble and bass. He 
would never play, and never allow, a thick undifferentiated chord. So it is here. 
The melody sings, the bass stands firmly but quietly below, and the intervening 
notes are as delicate as the morning dew. 


* * % * 


The technical creativeness of a string player shows itself in his bowing; for 
example, if Casals wants an immaterial quality of tone which could never come 
from drawing the bow slowly across the string, he will use as many as six changes 
of bow for quite a short note. With a keyboard player, on the other hand, this 
creativeness appears above all in the fingering and pedalling. The fingering of a 
great artist is not a matter of convenience; it actually interprets the music and 
expresses the phrasing and accentuation in the clearest way.° This is well illustrated 
in Couperin’s L’Art de toucher le clavecin; and if you consult, for example, 
Schenker’s edition of the Chromatic Fantasia you will find fingerings very much in the 
spirit of Couperin : 


Ex.9 (0) 


Almost every bar of this edition is worth study, for Schenker uses fingering in 
order to express his imaginative understanding of the music, in one case to ensure 
a change of colour, in another to make the articulation more eloquent, while in 
another still he will change fingers in order that the player should experience a 
certain note throughout its full length, as he would if he were a violinist or a singer. 


* There are many interesting examples of the connexion between contemporary fingerings and 
the convention of unequal notes, or ‘expressive rhythm,’ in a recent article by Sol Babitz: 
A Problem of Rhythm in Baroque Music (Musical Quarterly, October, 1952), 
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Consider, again, the intensity of effect indicated by the fingering of Exs. 11 (a) 
and (b). The first, with the written instruction that every note in the left hand must 
be played with the third finger, is by Beethoven. No ordinary fingering could 
compare with this for strength and detachment and equality of accent, and it is not 
difficult to find other cases in Beethoven where such treatment would make the 
music more exciting: for example, in the Trio of the D major sonata, Op. 10, No. 3, 
and in several passages in the Allegro molto piit tosto presto of the G minor ’cello 
sonata, Op. 5, No. 2. 


Ex. 11 (b) is a fingering by Chopin which occurs in the Introduction to his 
variations on La ci darem la mano, op. 2. Again, what eloquence is expressed by 
that 23! Perhaps Exs. 10 and 11 (b) are both related, consciously or unconsciously, 
to the effect of the Bebung in clavichord playing. 


‘Sam bye 


We shall find that true artists have the same creative attitude to pedalling. 
They will not be satisfied if it is merely ‘clean’; indeed, they may risk or even 
welcome confusion in order to bring out some superior connexion in the music. 
Thus we read of Busoni playing late Beethoven as though he were intoxicated. 
And have we not Beethoven’s own pedallings? Such examples as these invite us 
to be daring ourselves, to bring out large relationships rather than to be satisfied 
with the mere avoidance of muddle. 


Tempo and dynamics are vast subjects in themselves. Weber said that the 
tempo must always be free, but not so free as to dislocate the music. Schweitzer 
said that the better you can play Bach, the slower you can play him. I think this 
expresses an important truth. We should not say: ‘If the tempo is right, everything 
will be right’ ; but rather, ‘ If you have understood the meaning of this time-signature 
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in conjunction with the regular semiquaver movement of the piece; if you realize 
that even this passage in demi-semiquavers must sound melodic; if you have 
noticed that the harmonies change very rapidly, although the figuration would 
otherwise not prevent you from playing Molto Allegro ; if you are sure that this 
meek-looking movement is really a bustling comic opera overture in disguise ; if you 
remember that you are playing in a large and resonant town hall and not in a 
drawing-room. .. . Then the tempo will be right.’ It is a secondary thing. So are 
dynamics, really. The Viennese classics tend to put in dynamic markings where they 
suspect that we might guess something different; in other words, where the dynamics 
do not arise naturally from the musical relationships. 


Schenker quotes the story of Brahms explaining to some musicians that there 
is a piano in forte. One of them pointed out that this seemed illogical ; whereupon 
Brahms made an impolite comment and started reading the newspaper. We should 
remember that piano in forte. Because most of us divide our performances into 
physical exercise which is forte, and music, piano. 


C. P. E. Bach once said that a stirring performance depends on ‘an alert mind 
which is willing to follow reasonable precepts in order to reveal the content of the 
music.’ Schnabel implied rather the same when he said that we should never indulge 
in ‘hand-to-mouth expression.” Indeed, we should try to see what the composer 
has written ; or to find out, as in Couperin or Bach, what he has not written but 
expects his interpreters to add as a matter of course. If we have seen nothing, and 
found out nothing, the grandest emotion in the world will not compensate. For no 
performance of great music can rest on instinct alone ; it must have the quality of 
reflection, of understanding. 
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THE MADRIGALS OF JOAN BRUDIEU 


Andre Man geot 


During a recent visit to a charming fishing village on the Mediterranean coast of 
Catalonia, some twenty miles south of Tarragona, I had the good fortune to meet 
an old choirmaster from Barcelona, Senor Miguel Planés, who was spending his 
holiday with his family in a delightful villa he has there. 


When he heard, through a friend, that I had toured Catalonia with my Music 
Society String Quartet (in about 1926 when my ’cellist was John Barbirolli!), Senor 
Planés cordially invited me to his house; and there he himself, his wife, his son and 
his daughter-in-law sat round the table and proceeded to sing four-part madrigals 
in the most professional manner possible. 


After singing some Dowland, as a compliment to me, they performed two 
madrigals by Brudieu, a French-Catalan composer of the sixteenth century, whose 
music I had never heard before. 


I was so struck by the writing and the sound of these works that I asked Senor 
Planés to lend me the score he had, and on my return to London I found at the 
British Museum a superb book on Brudieu by Felip Pedrell and Father H. Angles,’ 
containing the madrigals ? and also a Requiem Mass. This Mass, a setting of the 
ordinary Latin text, was sung last year on All Souls’ Day at Brompton Oratory, 
under the direction of Henry Washington. It is the madrigals, however, which best 
show Brudieu’s invention and originality. One of them, No. 12, is published here. 
Like other madrigals in this collection, it is written for two sopranos, contralto and 
tenor, and it will be noticed how, in the absence of a bass voice, it has an all-white, 
not to say angelic, colour. Pedrell thinks this madrigal ‘ smells’ of mountain pines 
and wild herbs! It also shows a lovely spontaneity of thought and a complete 
disregard for the academic rules of harmony prevalent at the time. 


A sketch of Brudieu’s life, according to Father Angles’ loving study of him, 
throws a good deal of light on his work. His technique of four-part writing was 
masterly, but what we perceive of his character through the madrigals reflects 
Brudieu’s idea that music more than any other art ‘ goes straight to heaven’; and 
for this reason he went up to the mountains, where he felt nearer to heaven, in 
order to compose. Urgell, where he became choirmaster, is beautifully situated 
on the border of Andorra, which I crossed on foot a good many years ago with 


1 Els Madrigals i la Missa de Difunts d’en Brudieu, 1921. 


2 Numbered I to XVI, but most of them divided into several parts, so that there are forty-five 
single madrigals in all. 
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my son. I well remember my impression of majestic solitude when we came to the 
Cathedral of Urgell, but did not then suspect what treasures the library of this place 
held within its walls! 


Brudieu, who was the son of a Bishop of Limoges, came to Urgell probably 
towards Christmas-time in 1538. He had four other French singers with him, and 
it is recorded that ‘ these gentlemen sang there for a fee of five ducats’! It appears 
that a number of Gascons emigrated to Catalonia in those days, because of the poor 
conditions in their own province. It is thought that Brudieu came from Foix or 
Pamiers (centres of misery in the sixteenth century) chiefly to earn a living. 


The history of the Cathedral goes back to the ninth century, when a prelate 
named Sissebut founded a school of Gregorian singing there. Brudieu was ordained 
at Urgell and celebrated Mass at Christmas 1546; before this he had been appointed 
Director of the ‘ Little School’ and then ‘ Master of the Seo d’ Urgel,’ with a salary 
of 50 liras a year. That was in 1539. In 1543 another choirmaster, Joan Marti, 
seems to have been elected, but in 1546 Brudieu returned to his post and remained 
in it almost continually until 1591. During this period he improved the services of 
the Cathedral out of all knowledge. He had studied the works of Palestrina, Victoria, 
Penyalosa, Josquin, Jannequin, and other composers of the Renaissance, and 
became an expert in every style of singing—so much so that he was entrusted by 
the Cardinal of Tarragona, Gaspar Cervantes de Gaete, with the correction of the 
choir books and Roman missals according to the reforms of Pope Pius V at the 
Council of Trent. It seems that Brudieu began correcting the choir books of Urgell 
in 1575, that is ta say, before the Roman Commission presided over by Palestrina 
had produced its own new edition of liturgical chants according to the same 
principles. Brudieu’s work was completed by April 1578, and at about this time 
we find him back again at his beloved Urgell, carrying out his duties as choirmaster 
with the usual energy. He seems to have organized the defence of the Cathedral 
against the Comte de Foix in 1580. But in 1585 he went to Barcelona, and there 
he signed a contract for the publication of his madrigals, for which he received a 
hundred ducats. The madrigals, which appeared within three months, are dedicated 
to the Duke of Savoy, Prince of Piedmont, who was engaged to Catharine of Austria, 
second daughter of Philip II. Great festivities took place in Barcelona to celebrate 
this engagement, and it is recorded that on the 7th May, 1585, at about 6.30, the King 
and the Duke of Savoy entered the city from Saragossa and on the 8th there were 
dances, illuminations and a procession in which twenty-four ‘angels’ dressed in 
white played different instruments in ‘good concerted music.’ Some of Brudieu’s 
madrigals were also sung on this occasion. That is very likely why the edition was 
brought out so quickly, and as Brudieu thought the Duke the sort of man who 
would understand the spirit of his music, he dedicated the book to him. 


As I said before, Brudieu believed that by retiring to the mountains he would be 
nearer to heaven, and when he speaks of the old Greek artists ascending the hills 
‘ pour trouver les plaisirs de la musique qui donne le gofit aux hommes ainsi qu’aux 
animaux’ (sic), he is clearly thinking of his own conception of music. In his 
address to the Duke of Savoy he says that ‘ those who have not known the strange 
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rarity of the mountains, where one finds the benediction of Paradise, do not realize 
that music comes to us from heaven and therefore is better felt up in the mountains, 
far away from the scientific masters of the great centres of music’! 


In 1586 Brudieu was advised to rest, but in 1589 he returned once more, after 
three years spent in composing. He died at Urgell in 1591. 


There is something distinguished and reticent in Brudieu’s music which makes 
it very attractive. He must have been a man of high ideals and of true devotion. 


A copy of the first edition of his madrigals was found by Francisco Barbieri, 
who had met Josef de Benito, the choirmaster and organist of the Escurial, in about 
1875. Barbieri was radiant with joy when he discovered this unknown book of 
Brudieu’s madrigals in the library of the Escurial, and it was not long before one 
of the most perfect of them, Les sagetes que amor tira (‘ For the darts which Amor 
throws we must be thankful’) was sung by the Orfeo Catala, the famous choir in 
Barcelona. 


In Madrigal V, a monumental composition celebrating the Battle of Lepanto 
which had taken place in 1571, we find Brudieu becoming a pure ‘ realist,’ imitating 
clashes of arms on such words as ‘ Ton, ton, po lof, pa tou,’ sung by the first soprano 
and tenor, whilst the two middle voices, second soprano and contralto, sing of love 
and music! Pedrell thinks Brudieu is attempting here to revive the ‘ fétes populaires ’ 
of the high mountains. Jannequin had already tried this kind of musical description 
in his famous madrigal, La Guerre, which Brudieu may possibly have seen or heard. 


An extraordinary serenity of technique is evident all through Brudieu’s madrigals; 
so is his masterly and inspired counterpoint. And he never overstrains the voices. 
Pedrell thinks No. 8 (Del amor se va riendo) worthy either of Palestrina, Victoria or 
de Lassus, in having that impeccable technique which allows a composer to take 
every liberty and yet to maintain a perfect sense of style. Brudieu shows distinctly 
more freedom and imagination than Victoria in elaborating the same Gregorian 
melodies. His loving character, his tenderness and candour are reflected in each 
of his melodic lines, and the same characteristic contours appear in all the 
ornaments he uses so freely. As Father Anglés remarks, ‘En bon montagnard, 
Brudieu chante tout le temps.’ 


Another interesting feature of his writing is the originality of his rhythm. In 
the wonderful set of madrigals called The seven joys of Our Lady, he mixes 3/4 and 
6/8 patterns as in the Sardana, the Catalan popular dance which Brudieu certainly 
knew. He uses a Catalan folksong as the principal theme of these seven madrigals, 
and harmonizes it differently in each one. It is a most fresh and graceful tune, still 
sung on pilgrimages to Montserrat. The whole work is enthusiastically described by 
the Spanish musicologist, Rafaél Nitjana, as a “creation of the first order.’ 


In conclusion, it is worth while to record some of the bold details of harmony 
found in Brudieu’s madrigals. Two examples occur in Si una dulce vista, printed 
on the opposite page: an augmented fifth between first soprano and contralto, in 
bar 11, and consecutive fifths between second soprano and contralto, in bars 15 
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and 16. In Madrigal XV there are consecutive minor sevenths, which may be 
explained as double retardations, but are still fairly unusual at this period. 
More extraordinary are the unflinching consecutive seconds which appear in 
Madrigal VIII: 


Such details seem to arise, as with Purcell, from an habitual daring of speech, 
sweeping aside academic rules and yet never endangering that perfection of style of 
which I spoke above. 


In their joint appreciation of his works, Felip Pedrell calls Brudieu the 
‘ Marenzio of Catalonia’ (as far as sweetness of feeling is concerned); while Father 
Anglés says that neither Palestrina nor Victoria nor any other Spanish composer of 
the time showed such freedom of expression as he did. 


CONERIBUTORS™T OF FHS ISSUE 
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continued on page 50 


Translation of Si una dulce vista: 


If a sweet sight can rest disturb, and a gentle look none can resist, so that in this conquest 
all shall be sighs: why do I want eyes, since they must kill me? 


ROBERTO GERHARD. 
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MUSICAL EXPERIENCE AND THE 
WORLD-OFR TO-DAY 


Ernest Ansermet 


We are too inclined to believe that music is a natural object ; to think that it 
is carried on the sounds, and that we receive it from them as wax receives an imprint. 
Yet it ought to be clear to us that music arises only from our active relationship 
with the sounds, and that if we wish to study it, it is this experience, this Er/ebnis, 
that we must investigate. However it may seem on the surface, melodies, chords 
and rhythms are not given to us ready made ; we are presented only with successive 
or simultaneous sounds which we compose into melodic, harmonic or rhythmic 
patterns. Even with these notes from L’ Aprés-midi—though they seem to be linked 
together without possible ambiguity—it is we who form them into melody by 
experiencing, for example, the G§ as a point of tension in the impulse starting from 
the C#, the following G# as a relaxing of this tension, the A#, not as an end but as 
an interruption of the original impulse :— 


| 
a 
a a 
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It is as though our imagination made music arise from the sounds we have 
heard, as it creates phantasms from the evening shadows ; and that, carried upon 
these forms which it discerns, something appears to it: namely, beauty. In Sartre’s 
novel, La Nausée, Roquentin feels himself freed all at once from the world of 
existences which disgusts him, by hearing suddenly on the gramophone the deep 
and raucous song of a negress : ‘ Behind all this sweetness ’, he writes, ‘ inaccessible, 
so near and yet so far, there is. . . this rigour.’ And this rigour comes from the 
melody being nothing else than the feeling of tension through which I experience it, 
and from this feeling, in turn, being nothing else than that which gives substance 
to the melody. In the melody, then, matter and form are indivisible, indeed they 
spring one from the other ; it is in this that we find beauty. But if the sounds are 
to convey beauty to us, their physical impact must be transformed into an emotional 
one. How can this be done; and ow do these tensions arise ? 


The other arts work with material which the natural or cultural world has 
already charged with meaning. Whatever use the literary man may make of words, 
he starts out with their accepted sense, though he may illuminate or transfigure or 
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even deny this sense through the effect of conjunctions or oppositions or plays of 
syntax and metaphor. Tke same could be said of the painter’s material, the sculptor’s, 
even the architect’s. But sounds carry no meainng, either acquired or natural ; 
outside music, they are used only as signals, bells, bugle calls, that is to say, precisely 
as things having of themselves no significance. Therefore we cannot find a valid 
foundation for music in sounds. Perhaps in movement? That is what Stravinsky 
tries to make us believe. ‘Music’, he tells us, ‘situates man in relation to time 
It is the only medium through which he can embody the present’. Here Stravinsky 
confuses music and a ‘ thing in motion’. To experience the present, man has only 
to watch a bird flying or a carriage passing! The position of the moving object 
will indicate to him his own present at each instant without any ambiguity. As 
for order, we should not be taken in by this word : order has virtue only if it rules 
a significant material, and that is precisely what has to be established. 


Melody is a trajectory, that is to say, the movement of a tonal entity through 
intervals both in space and in time. But this is something we can perceive only in 
space, and even if in this trajectory, or in a series of trajectories, we discover formal 
qualities : sequences, imitations, etc., they will still only be physical events which 
in themselves have no intelligible sense. So long as these patterns of sound occur 
outside us, we shall find nothing in them which can constitute in itself beauty or 
meaning: there is no pure music, in the sense understood by present-day theorists 
who, while failing to define what music is, tell us to restore it to its true self. 


Melody has only one way of becoming significant, and that is by establishing 
itself as a road. A road, that is, again, a trajectory, but a trajectory which J accom- 
plish. The melody is then no longer something merely perceptible to the senses, 
but an interior event, a ‘road’ which can take on many meanings: it can signify 
the landscape travelled through, or the adventure of travelling, or simply a way: 
an action to be accomplished. 


But a road is defined by its goal. If the melody is to establish itself as a road, 
we need, in order to follow it, a position known in advance which will serve as an 
end, or norm, for all its displacements. This position, which our musical conscious- 
ness discovered at the fourth below, then at the fifth above—and never anywhere 
else—I shall designate, once and for all, as the position of the dominant. It happens 
that this dominant coincides with the second harmonic of the fundamental ; but let 
us beware : what we recognize musically in this sound is not the ‘ second harmonic’ 
—for the musical consciousness is not scientific and has no knowledge of the 
harmonic series as the theorists believe ; what it does recognize there is the sound 
nearest related to the first harmonic : it establishes an internal relationship between 
the two, and does this by feeling. It is as though our sensibility grasped properties 
in the physical structure of the sounds which our minds seize upon in their need for 
significance ; and why should we be surprised at this, if it can grasp the peculiarities 
which constitute timbre, peculiarities so much more subtle than those corresponding 


to simple frequency relationships ? 


1*institue un ordre entre l’homme et le temps.’ 
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The road of the dominant once given, every melody becomes a way of accom- 
plishing it (or not), a certain project controlled by the dominant, or by a complex 
of dominants—for this dominant is implicit from now on in all our melodic steps, 
and is ever-present. 


At the same time, a melody also becomes defined as the inner strain or tension 
towards this dominant ; its movements in space and in time constitute this tension 
in its very dynamism and in all the formal nuances of this dynamism. 


Music begins and ends in melody. A chord is only a physical datum more 
complex than the single note, and has no meaning except in terms of a melodic 
movement of chords; all Western polyphony is only melody writ large, melody 
developed within more and more complex and more and more differentiated forms. 
Thus music leads us back always to the dominant. 


We were asking how a succession of sounds could take on for us an inner life. 
It is the dominant which does this ; through the dominant, an anchor is dropped 
from the surface to the ocean bed, everything exterior takes on an interior significance, 
and we experience this as ‘feeling’. From this moment, music is no longer 
organized for us from without, but from within ; a musical structure is an internal 
event, a way of going directly or indirectly, easily or with difficulty, that is, in a 
certain dynamic mood, to the dominant. 


From the fact that music always traces a road for us, and that this is not, as in 
a picture or a poem, an imagined road but one to be travelled in time, a tension 
towards a goal which temporalizes itself, as the philosophers say (and they mean 
by this that it is accomplished in its own time, in its internal time), musical experience 
has a quality peculiar to it alone among the arts: that of a feeling which is lived, 
of a true feeling. The long dominant pedal which precedes the entry of the finale 
in Beethoven’s fifth symphony, is not an image or form devoid of tension ; it is a 
full and concrete tension: a feeling. This feeling differs in many respects from 
our customary feelings (as we have seen and shall see again) ; it is a feeling sui 
generis, and because of its object we call it musical feeling. But we have to realize 
that the material of music is feeling, and that it cannot be otherwise: music is 
“ experienced ’ time ; how can such time become tangible except through an affective 
consciousness ? 


Yet this is often contested, for two reasons: joy is also a temporal form of 
our psychic tension in face of certain aspects of life, but in contemplation it becomes 
a thing in itself, independent of time, detached from its object ; and it is this thing, 
this substance of which we are thinking when we speak of joy. We only know 
musical feeling, on the contrary, in the actual presence of music and in time, as at 
the moment when we ‘ experience” joy or any other feeling ; and so far the two 
things are the same. But—and this is the second cause of misunderstanding— 
reflection also intervenes in the musical feeling, and confronted with that passage 
in the Fifth Symphony I quoted just now, one person will speak of an anxious 
awaiting, another of increasing hope or increasing anguish, another, who follows 
the undulating line of the violins, will speak of the dawn. These are all possible 
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expressions of musical feeling; of feelings not ‘ super-added’ to the music, as 
Stravinsky and Davenson say, but belonging to musical feeling as the blue of the 
lake belongs to the sunlight. But before they suggest waiting, or hope, or anguish, 
or the break of day—which they are and are not, which they are for some and not 
for others—these feelings have been, for everyone, a real manifestation of ‘ musical 
feeling ’. 


It is through this musical feeling that we grasp directly the essential meaning 
of the music, on which all these other meanings depend. It resides in what the 
Greeks called its ethos. This doctrine of ethos, which the Chinese had anticipated 
and which the Greeks made the centre of their musical thought, has been completely 
misunderstood by historians. The Greeks felt music in a primitive way, that is, 
without perspective, and as a result they could only conceive of ethos as something 
substantial : the Phrygian mode, to them, was ‘ religious ’, the Lydian ‘ lascivious ’, 
the Dorian ‘masculine and heroic’. These views nevertheless contain a more 
general truth. 


All aesthetic creation bears the marks of an ethical decision, a choice, an aim ; 
but in music this decision takes on a peculiar consistency. From the fact that music 
is feeling, its fundamental act—a feeling which takes form—is an ethical under- 
taking within the musical feeling. In the manifestations of his musical feeling, the 
composer reveals to us, not the ‘substance’ of his affective life, as the Greeks 
believed, but its forms: his manner of being, and his manner of acting affectively 
in the world. It is by this that he expresses himself, and that we understand him ; 
that is what we read into the music. 


This attitude of the composer reveals itself in two ways : 

(i) In the forms which clothe the musical feeling—and it is this quality in the 
music which we call its style (whether of a period, or nation, or individual). Style 
indicates a certain control of feeling—what an insight these motifs give us into the 
reputedly rationalist spirit of the French ! : 


A See a See Se 
vausmin: == Sa ees Ss 


(ii) In the aesthetic intention these forms reveal: lyric, epic, dramatic ; here 
the feeling is active and shows what the musician wishes to make of his existence 
in the world. When Debussy said: ‘ My music is made to mingle with men and 
things of goodwill ’, was he not expressing an attitude to the world that we can read 


in his works ? 
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This dual character, static and dynamic, explicit in the expression of musical 
feeling, is what the Greeks called its ethos. Moreover, we still possess remnants of 
this Greek attitude; it is this indefinable expressive quality which the various 
tonalities have for us: the ethos of D major, B minor, or A flat. If the Eroica 
were to be played in E major, only a semitone’s difference, the effect would be discon- 
certing. Because what gives a tonality its expressive character is the position it 
occupies in the space in which, for us, the sounds are organized. E flat is a dark 
key, expressing pathos and a sense of the past. E is lighter, belonging to the future, 
to action, to where the sun shines. The Eroica is a story told in the past tense. 
This ethical quality of musical feeling has been so vaguely understood that some, 
including the Greeks themselves, have believed that music could be moral or moral- 
izing. A grave error, because ethos has nothing to do with external standards, but 
only with those imposed from within ; indeed it is this which makes it charac- 
teristically human and the very emblem of man’s nobility. Applied to musical 
forms, it presupposes a musical feeling that is free to develop its own action and 
being. But if the composer were to turn his art into a game, elaborating his forms 
artificially, as when he attempts to reconstruct the mere fagades of forms already 
known, the ethos would melt away and, with it, what has given music, at all times, 
its human significance. It is through his ethos, and through it alone, that the 
composer creates true works of art. 


After this brief glance at the foundations of music, we are better able to under- 
stand the nature and conditions of its experience and we can return to our starting- 
point. It is clear that the dynamism of tensions which we have seen to constitute 
melody and in fact all music, exists only in us. The musical ‘ object’ is of our 
making ; it is an imaginary object erected upon the sounds by our affective conscious- 
ness. Through the medium of sounds, roads appear to us, movements which 
create their own space and time and carry us with them into this imaginary space 
and time. There, in imagination, we live through a double experience : the aware- 
ness of a non-temporal object—that melody, that image of Beethoven’s 5th symphony 
which you carry within you—and its actual occurrence in time, which has taken 
on an affective meaning for us. These two things are inseparable, referring us 
continually from one to the other: the perceptible object arises from the activity 
of feeling, the feeling exists only in the creation of this object. These two activities, 
the one, of outward shaping, the other, of inward feeling, sustain one another and 
give one another meaning ; they are born with the sounds, and when these cease, 
they die : we rediscover our everyday feelings, it is a quarter to nine, we are sitting 
once again next to our neighbours, we have returned to the world of reality. 


Now we understand what gives musical feeling its unique character : in contrast 
to our everyday feelings, which (although we tend to forget it) always have an object 
to arouse and nourish them, it is the musical feeling itself which is the object. This 
activity can arise in us only as the result of a shock, in this case the shock of aesthetic 
emotion, that is to say, the psychological state which seizes us in the presence of 
beauty. As soon as the sounds carry a promise of beauty, the aesthetic emotion 
precipitates us into the imaginary world where beauty arose, and holds us spell- 
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bound there. Here at last we see clearly the function of sound : it is the magic 
in the situation, transforming the real world (where sounds are only sounds) into 
an imaginary one in which the sounds trace for us roads or images. 


It follows from the dual character of musical experience, from the fact that it 
is both objective and existential, that it can carry us wholly towards its subject 
matter or wholly towards the subjective event which we experience. It contains the 
essence of language and of image, or rather, that of prose—where words are a 
medium—and that of poetry—where words are the thing itself. In Debussy I 
experience images which are clouds, a festive procession, or the sheep of Pelléas ; 
in hearing the Prelude to Tristan I experience the power which raises those great 
waves of melody, that desperate striving towards an object for ever receding from 
us: the very form of desire. Louis Laloy expressed this fundamental opposition 
by saying that there are two harmonies in music, one of tonality and the other of 
feeling, which were symbolized for him by Bach and by Rameau. The prime 
importance attributed either to the object, or, on the other hand, to the event lived 
through in musical experience define, in fact, the two extremes between which many 
intermediate attitudes may exist. Here we find expressed the two fundamental 
aims which man can set himself, to be and to have. The French have tended to 
derive music from things: ‘vergers fleuris’, ‘ barricades mystérieuses ’, ‘ reflets 
dans l’eau’; in experiencing these themselves they have given them to us; the 
Germans have sought music in themselves, in drama or in belief, or in that ‘ erotic 
genius ’, in Kierkegaard’s phrase, which a man can be. One can imagine a perfect 
balance between these two types by thinking of the central theme of Italian music : 
Amore! Amore! Desire for unity, as St. Thomas said: To be and to have. 


What I wanted to show above all in this brief analysis of musical experience is 
that it is always an act of transcendence. However one thinks of this experience, 
whether from the composer’s point of view in originating it, or the performer’s, in 
recreating it, or the listener’s, in reliving it, it is always a question of creating, through 
the sounds, that imaginary object constituted by them and yet transcending them ; 
we have always to grasp the affective object through the perceptible object. The 
composer works ‘statically’, so to speak, in order to achieve a ‘dynamic’ 
organism ; its form is not in the printed page but in the imagination. Theory 
takes no account of this transcendent object : a composer cannot create new forms 
simply by theorizing, but only by his intuitive feeling for ways in which music can 
be made transcendent. 


The executant finds in the score only a schema of driving tensions which he 
must produce ; he must look beyond the notes, and in principle never play what is 
written—although he must play nothing that is out of keeping with what is written. 


Lastly, the listener can only reconstruct the imaginary object if he is aware of 
all the internal relationships existing in the outward form, for it is from these that 
feeling springs. There is a primary musical experience which may be said to be 
immediately accessible to everyone, namely, that arising from what I will call simple 
structures. Almost everyone can grasp in a melodic succession of sounds the 
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beginning and the end of a phrase, or even of a simple succession of phrases. But 
it is here, it seems to me, that music begins. The musically deaf person is he who 
cannot manage even this first elementary step, who does not profit from it, who does 
not react to the formal expression of a feeling, which can be infinitely rich and subtle. 
Not even with a simple structure—and this is the experience which popular music 
of other times and of our own day offers us—is it enough to grasp the general form ; 
we have to grasp all its details and all its internal relationships. And if we turn to 
the polyphonic and symphonic structures of our art, we are no longer concerned with 
successions of structures, but with structures of structures, perspectives of structures, 
or better still, with different types of structures. Our experience of a symphony 
does not consist merely in making out a first theme, and then a second, but in perceiv- 
ing a unity arising from the two themes as a superior structure of the type question 
and answer, or masculine, feminine ; in realizing from its internal relationships the 
unity of a whole movement or even of a cycle of movements. How can we possibly 
experience this if we are not prepared for it? It is not a question here of knowledge 
or intelligence : in the act of reconstruction, says Sartre, our consciousness is entirely 
occupied, but in an affective sense in which there is no place for thought. Musical 
experience is therefore only possible if we are guided in the act of transcendence by 
a secret knowledge, which can only be an affective knowledge, a certain natural or 
acquired adaptation to the music we hear. What does this mean, if not that it 
presupposes a culture, a certain historical setting ruled over by a certain world of 
feelings, precisely a certain ethic of feeling to which the forms of music respond ? 
Within an established culture, the act of transcendence which any musical experience 
implies follows naturally, because the affective knowledge it takes for granted is 
nothing else than this same culture which the music is bound to reflect. Only then 
is musical experience authentic ; only then does it have full meaning for the listener 
and effectiveness for the composer and the executant. If a new world succeeded 
ours to-morrow, a world ignorant of the spirit of our culture, it might still preserve 
our scores and even our instruments, but no one would any longer be able to hear 
in a Mozart symphony what we hear in it. I have had to say all this, so that the 
musical situation in the world to-day would be clearer to you. 


We shall never fully appreciate the miracle that happened when the Church 
established plainsong, which was to spread throughout the Christian countries of 
the West. A double miracle, in fact, for this ‘ pneumatic’ and cadenced chant 
not only revealed music in its purest, fullest and most spiritual form, before any 
thought of individuality or any attempt to differentiate through rhythm and timbre ; 
it also gave to these Christian countries, so different in race or spirit, a common 
consciousness of music. Even secular music—that of the troubadours and trouvéres, 
popular songs and dances—shared this consciousness, and that is why, for example, 
the rhythm of such music springs from a feeling for tempo, or psychological time. 
Of course, Western music exists only in individual schools—Provence, Lombardy, 
Venice, Ile de France, Burgundy and the Netherlands, later to become national or 
regional cultures. But animated by a single musical consciousness, these schools 
pursue their creative activities within a unifying historical process of growth and 
development ; they represent, in the heart of this process, musical types which, 
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as we have seen, define themselves by relationships established in experience between 
the physical event and the emotional. When two individualities in the heart of a 
single culture are also polarized as are the French and the German, they can work 
only beneficially on one another ; and that is what they have done, however it may 
appear: to simplify the genealogies, Debussy descends from Bach and Rameau, 
as Sartre from Descartes and Husserl ; is it not perhaps the misfortune of modern 
German music that none of her composers has a French mother? In short, the 
whole development of Western music rests on opposed and complementary tendencies, 
France and Germany, reconciled by Italy which represents the musical consciousness 
in its primal state, with England intervening from time to time, seeing in music— 
as in other things—a matter of fact. It was she who gave us the third which allowed 
harmonic feeling to make itself concrete ; she who gave to romanticism that concrete 
fulfilment of its essence : the nocturne (John Field), with its indispensable comple- 
ment, the sustaining pedal. 


If we can now see this history in a bird’s-eye view, it is because we are already 
out of it. The musician did not think of history when it was in the making ; he 
knew music only under a given constellation, that of his culture and of his time. 
We have all known those for whom music went from Haydn and Mozart to Brahms, 
but within this range presented for them neither secret nor problem ; they experienced 
it fully because it contained for them the evidence of the things which made up their 
world. This was true of the Wagnerians, or of those for whom music went from 
Méhul and Boieldieu to Saint-Saéns and Massenet, or from Cimarosa and Rossini 
to Donizetti and Verdi. But the situation changed radically in the creative field 
after the Strauss-Mahler-Reger-Debussy-Puccini generation, and in public musical 
life during the period between the two wars. I cannot explain this to you—one does 
not explain a natural death, for everything is involved in it: liver, kidneys, lungs, 
heart—but the old cultural organism is dead, which means that our musical 
experiences, in all domains, have lost their authenticity. 


In mingling with each other and in delving more and more into the past, the 
musical horizons of our different cultures have become confused ; nowadays there 
is only one musical horizon (although it still embraces many activities) ; the same 
questions are discussed in Vienna as in Paris, Rome or New York. Certainly, 
music remains one in its essence and when considered in the abstract, as I am now 
doing ; but it is diverse in its aims, and these explain its physiognomy ; if, in life, 
music poses everywhere the same questions, that is because people no longer seek 
to understand it according to its aesthetic intentions but simply as an ‘ object’ to 
be made. To believe that this object is autonomous and that its physiognomy or 
its technique have their own laws, is to cut oneself off from true experience, to have 
lost all idea of it as an act of transcendence, and so to have lost any inner relationship 
with music. When Maurice Denis spoke of a picture as ‘a certain arrangement of 
colours on a plane surface’, he confused the canvas with the picture. The musician 
of to-day confuses the perceptible object with the musical object, and to me this is 
much more grave because the relationship between the two cannot be determined 
by the intellect. 
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The vast extension of our musical horizon, on the other hand, has brought to 
light all the acquisitions of our culture, and in doing so has encouraged diffusion 
and so attracted to music all those who, both inside our cultural circles as well as 
outside them, had up till now been impervious to it. Culture, in fact, has always 
been the function of é/ites, and Western music—however human, however universal 
its appeal—existed in fact only for small groups. But for the masses which inherit 
it to-day, this culture is not a responsibility but a blessing ; what they find in the 
music is not an activity to be pursued, but precisely an acquisition to be consumed 
and exploited, and creative urgency is relegated to second place. 


Thus, truly, the creative activity has passed through an internal crisis, and if, 
in the dawning new world, the musician sees nothing in music but an object to be 
made, it is also well that this object has become a problem to him. In the extremely 
complex structures of modern music, above all with the development of chromaticism, 
the dominant cadence, in which we saw the basis of musical dynamism, seems to be 
lost and powerless ; the formal order has been destroyed at its roots. Absorbed in 
his object, looking there for a formal principle which he cannot find (and no wonder), 
the musician sees his activity paralysed. Thus, just when the musical world, with the 
heritage of centuries thrown open to it, no longer needs him, the composer has lost 
both the meaning and the support of his creative volition ; he no longer knows 
why, or what, or how to compose. Music, in its creative aspect, seems to be finished. 


It is important to understand that it is the situation and not man himself that 
has changed in the world of to-day. What is fatal in a situation is that no one has 
chosen it ; but it is precisely for us to give it a meaning, and it is this that I hope to 
show you. When, as part of a cultural order, musical experience was open to him 
in its authenticity, man could still fail to achieve it either through idleness or through 
poverty of invention. I would not say that such experience is impossible to-day, 
for I am aware that it is often achieved, and by many musicians ; but it is not given 
in the situation: it cannot be taken for granted, and the non-authentic lies 
everywhere in wait for us. 


It is the mass audience which produces this non-authenticity, which grasps 
only the externals of a musical work—the carcase of its structures—and retains only 
impressions, or, as we say, emotions and effects. Here, too, aided by the social and 
sporting interest of concert life, there is something to engage the attention, as an 
anecdote might in a novel; but it makes a mockery of culture. I know a town— 
one of the European capitals—and I quote it only as an example of what is going 
on everywhere in some degree, though perhaps in a less obvious way, where for 
twenty-five years there has been an intense and feverish musical life: everything, 
both classical and modern, has been performed ; every world-famous artist has 
appeared there. And yet, to judge by the present reactions of the public to the 
works it hears, by the pronouncements of the Press, by the local musical production 
and by the ideas which circulate on the subject of music, all this activity has achieved 
nothing, it has been mere noise leaving not a trace-behind it. The only field to-day 
in which musical experience has kept its authenticity is that of popular music, because 
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it is concerned solely with simple structures. Jazz affords abundant examples of 
them, and it has become the quasi-universal popular music. i wish I could devote 
time to this phenomenon, for it is much more significant than is generally believed, 
both with regard to jazz and with regard to the man of to-day. I will only say 
that it is characteristic of the present situation that the popular music which once 
belonged to national cultures—waltzes, polkas, Neapolitan songs—should have 
become universalized. 


A further source of non-authenticity lies in those executants who believe music 
to be contained in the printed page ; and I will cite only a single consequence which 
serves, I think, to characterize by one of its diseases the present state of affairs in music. 


Music takes place in time, a time organized in an interior sense ; everything 
here, even an instant, has its duration. But, seen on the printed page, music consists 
of lengths of time measured by a metronomic unit, each instant resembling a 
geometrical point; it is therefore no longer a flux which takes form, but an 
aggregation of lengths of time. Wecan never make a rhythm by adding, for example, 
a quaver and a semiquaver to a dotted quaver ; a rhythm comes from the cadence 
of a motive or phrase, and if we look at it in any other way this cadence is lacking. 
The rhythmic cadence is sister to the harmonic cadence ; through this, movement 
is integrated with the internal dynamism of the music, because we are only aware 
of time, in our contingent bodily consciousness, in the form of a cadence which is 
that of our own movements or breathing—binary in action, ternary in sleep or 
relaxation. A Chopin waltz, played by the kind of executant of whom I am 
speaking, is the reproduction of a Chopin text which we cannot dance inwardly. 


If we now consider what has happened in the field of musical creation since 
the generation I mentioned—apart from popular music, of course—we see the 
whole tragedy of the situation. To judge by his behaviour it is impossible to tell 
whether the composer no longer knows how to write, or whether it is that he no 
longer knows what to write, or why he should write it. The creative act has lost 
its necessity. Therefore we invent a necessity. We provide ourselves with a working 
hypothesis and the entire production between the two wars expresses an intense 
striving after music, a desperate search through the past and through the ‘ non- 
authentic ’"—synthetic objects, confusion between the reason for art and its motive 
power (Gebrauchsmusik, political music), arbitrariness (‘back to’ this and the 
other, fake nationalism). The musician is less concerned with the work itself than 
with new ways of writing, new techniques, a new kind of object ; hence that rapid 
succession of unprecedented, if not idiotic, forms which so disconcerted the public 
and which no longer had their basis in aesthetic intentions but only in fashions. 
Moreover, finding no necessity for his creative activity, the musician sought direction 
from outside, and his art became applied art: this began with Satie’s musique 
d’ameublement, and continued with music for films, for radio plays . . . and the 
ballet itself showed the same tendency. Nothing illustrates more dramatically the 
creative subsidence occurring on the threshold of our epoch, than the abrupt decline 
of the ballet, which began with such brilliant promise but after works such as 
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Petrouchka, Daphnis et Chloé and Tricorne produced nothing again to compare 
with them. 


The composer tries to find in theories and in new aesthetic programmes the 
persuasive force that his creative activity lacks. It would take several articles to 
demolish, like a row of Aunt Sallies, all the false ideas current in the musical world 
of to-day. Seeing his work as an ‘ object to be made’, the composer, for example, 
thinks of himself once more as an artisan, and neo-Thomism encourages him in this. 
A false pretension, because in music, at all events, the artisan sets to work after the 
artist, not before. The first flute player would not have known how to pierce holes 
in his reed had he not been trying to reproduce a sound image which he possessed 
already in his imagination. But secondly, it is a pretension in bad faith, because if 
the composer prides himself on being an artisan, he also intends to enjoy the 
consideration given by the world to artists. The crucial battle, however, rages 
round the word ‘feeling’. I read, in a recent book on Stravinsky, that although 
his ‘ musical’ personality appears in all his works, ‘ we shall look there in vain for 
an expression of the personal joys and sorrows of Igor Stravinsky’. But not one 
of the great composers, even amongst the romantics, has ever expressed in his 
works ‘ his personal joys and sorrows’, and had he wished to do so he would have 
found it impossible. Only Berlioz, perhaps, thought he could do this, but he deceived 
himself. As we have seen, it is the ethos, not the substance of his affective being 


that the composer gives us in his work ; and on this point all our current ideas need 
to be revised. 


When its motive power has gone, only dogmatism and formalism can give art 
a certain steadfast purpose. This explains most of the present-day attitudes and it 
also lies behind the two most striking creative efforts of our time, those of Schénberg 
and Stravinsky. Through formalism—a formalism quite different in their two 
cases—Schonberg and Stravinsky have found in the very facts of our situation, so 
fatal for others, the starting-point for a production of the grandest outline. 


If Stravinsky did not feel constricted by the situation I have described, it was 
because in a way he was born into it. Russian music is really a late grafting on to 
Western music; it is not an autonomous creation of the Russian spirit but an 
adapting of Russian musicality to the cultural forms of the West—though this does 
not make its achievements any the less remarkable. Quite impermeable to 
Wagnerism, Stravinsky could only turn to Debussy. His first major work, 
L’Oiseau de Feu, reminds us of Rimsky-Korsakov, but of a Rimsky hardened by 
maturity—as in Christmas Eve—and made fresh by the trouvailles of Debussy and 
Ravel. All the same, an aesthetic nature very different from that of the Frenchmen 
already shows itself: the same forms which in Debussy, above all, are so fluid, 
take on with Stravinsky a material consistency—think only of the Danse de L’ Oiseau ; 
they evoke, not so much the breath from a human mouth, as the web spun from an 
insect’s body, a web which can be as hard as steel. Against this, the music of 
Petrouchka derives from its material, consisting largely of Russian melodies, a 
suppleness unique in Stravinsky’s whole output, which brings it particularly near to 
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us. But from then on, the aesthetic attitude already seen in L’Ojseau de Feu takes 
the upper hand again, and simply affirms itself more and more. It is paradoxical, 
but significant, that the melodies of Les Noces, for example, are not as supple as 
those in Petrouchka; indeed they are completely enclosed within the metrical 
network of the pianos and percussion. We have a presentiment of what it is: that 
what Stravinsky sees in music is time making itself concrete, and that is why with 
him it takes on a material consistency ; for us, on the other hand, time can become 
concrete only through an object—a bird flying ; rhythm appears to us only ina 
tangible form: in the body of a dancer or of a marionette, or in the parts of a 
machine. Stravinsky’s music is essentially gesture, and even his melody becomes 
vocal gesture, something visible. When an indication of meaning illuminates this 
gesture from without, and shines through it, as in the ballet or in programme music, 
we know how rich in its significance the result may be (although we have still not 
understood this properly, in my opinion). Even so, the aesthetic phenomenon 
‘Stravinsky * does not lie here, but in his desire to create an autonomous music 
from this art of gesture. In deciding to write works which he calls Sonata, Concerto, 
Symphony, according to the formal models which he borrows from tradition, and 
in employing motifs which do not evoke any particular image or are deprived of 
their contexts—those Bach-like motifs which become a kind of abstraction—he 
intends to break away from an art of musical gesture that is essentially illustrative 
and which derives its meaning outside itself, in order to find this meaning in a form 
constructed on rhythm—the kind of form that we could find, for example, in tapping 
out the Morse Code on a telegraphic apparatus. This is nothing less than a new 
musical project which entirely overthrows the tradition of our art by shifting its 
foundation from the internal to the external. Already after Le Sacre, Debussy 
said to me: ‘ You know how much I admire Petrouchka, but Le Sacre disturbs me. 
It seems as though Stravinsky were trying to make music with something that is not 
music, just as the Germans pretend (it was during the First World War) to make 
beef steaks with sawdust. The negro drum is still not music.’ However it may 
be, Stravinsky has dedicated himself to this aim ever since he reached maturity, and 
his theoretical writings have no other purpose than to defend it and even to persuade 
us that music cannot have any other aim. This second period of Stravinsky’s 
creative activity, so far from showing any decline of his powers, as most people say, 
manifests, on the contrary, an ever more precise awareness of his own nature and 
of the project that had been his from the very beginning. I would even say that 
the realizing of such a paradoxical aim presupposes an invention, an intuition and 
a creative energy that are astounding and of which his works are a splendid witness. 


But we have to realize that this art, insisting so much on movement, is yet 
essentially static. Take the Danse Sacrale, in the Sacre du Printemps. A rhythmic 
phrase unfolds, inscribing itself in space and returning to its starting-point ; it is 
certainly a form created by movement, but a static form. If the same phrase were 
to return in the peroration, you would expect it to bring the Danse Sacrale to a 
paroxysm ; and in fact the rhythms do build up to a climax, the dancer falls 
exhausted to the ground, and we ourselves reach a point of satiation but without 
having been borne along as we are, for example, by the elementary rhythms of the 
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first movement of Beethoven’s fifth symphony : this is because in the Beethoven 
another force intervenes—tonal dynamism. Rhythmic movement cannot by itself 
make music dynamic, it can only embody the tonal dynamism. There is, of course, 
a tonal dynamism in Stravinsky’s music, but it does no more than give the gestures 
an internal cohesion ; it is static, congealed, it no longer works freely : music has 
ceased to be dynamic. Weare faced with a radically new conception of time. Since 
it is musical feeling which provides the inner dynamic of music, it follows that if 
this dynamic does no more than support the gesture, the musical feeling loses its 
freedom ; and this freedom cannot pass into the gesture, because gesture is, in 
essence, will. The time of the music is no longer a medium in which the composer 
can create freely, but something already given and determined. It is this which 
has been called ‘ ontological’ time, but that is mere fooling. We can understand 
time in only two ways: inside us, as psychological or qualified time, the time of 
music, or tempo; outside us, as the automatic time in which the clock strikes or 
the metronome ticks ; and this is Stravinsky’s tiine. Its inevitable character explains 
why Stravinsky is so exacting where movement is concerned ; but we must be clear 
that when he speaks of time he does not mean the same thing as we do. 


All the same, these very peculiarities of his art were to lead Stravinsky to two 
discoveries of general application which may be considered the most important in 
contemporary music. The first is what I will call polymetre. As soon as musical 
movement becomes autonomous, and no longer belongs to the internal dynamism 
of the music, it escapes from that necessity of the cadence of which I spoke just 
now, and can organize itself upon a metrical unit. Such is certainly the general 
character of Stravinsky’s music ; its movement is based on metre, and the composer 
then uses the barline as his predecessors had used rhythm ; L’Histoire du Soldat 
provides colourful examples of this. The following motive from Petrouchka 


is a movement or rhythm resulting from the play of metre. 


Yet Stravinsky’s chief discovery lies in what he has made of polytonality, that 
is to say, of the possibility for any harmony to be polyvalent from the tonal point 
of view. Until now, harmony belonged to the passing moment ; it indicated each 
minute change in the tension of the tonal dynamism. But a man whose vision is 
static, who sees music as architecture in time, thinks of it as taking place in an 
‘extended present’ ; he therefore organizes in this time which lasts, that is to say, 
in simultaneity, harmonic tensions which until now were organized in succession. 
So this relation : 
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Thus is born a new conception of the imaginary space in which sounds are organized, 
and of the laws which rule it. With Renard and Noces, Stravinsky had incorporated 
primitive heterophony once again into music; with his polyvalent harmony, he 
reawakens in us the meaning of polyphony, and opens new horizons to it. 


But the static nature of this art, making music a succession of ‘ presents ’ rather 
than something which takes place in a continuous flow of time, leads to consequences 
which I cannot ignore. We have seen that the idea of polyphony and of the 
symphony presupposed not only structures elaborate in themselves, but also structures 
of structures, and perspectives of structures. It is this that has made the greatness 
of our art, for a new territory of transcendence opens out for our musical feeling 
at each stage of construction, and it is thus that, apropos of nothing, moonlight, 
a joy, a sorrow, a nameless feeling, music can reveal to us the whole man and a 
complete attitude to the world. Stravinsky’s music is certainly made of complex 
structures, but its form is essentially a liaison and not an integration of these 
structures. Thus it misses both the ideal and the significance of our art. It remains 
to be seen what it does communicate, and we shall find this in what Sartre calls 
‘the metaphysical tenor of the perceptible’; but I cannot enlarge on this now. 
What is important for our purpose is to place Stravinsky and his work in relation 
to our culture, and I think this relation is clear. The ethos of our art is absent 
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from his work because his conception of music does not allow any function to 
musical feeling. That is why it is meaningless to try to refer his music to the past, 
for example to Bach. As a musical phenomenon, and in his aesthetic ideal, 
St avinsky is a type without precedent in our history, and all discussion should start 


from this fact. 


As I said, the dominant cadence seemed to have lost its original force at the 
beginning of our epoch. German music was the first to be affected, because a tonal 
disease was bound to strike hardest where, in Louis Laloy’s phrase, the harmony of 
tonality was practised. In the harmony of tonality, each moment of the music is 
precisely defined by its position in the tension towards the dominant. But after 
the immense impulse given to chromaticism by the example of Tristan, there were 
moments (in Reger, for instance) when the music seemed no longer to have any 
magnetic north, in other words, the tension towards the dominant could no longer 
be felt ; it had become essential to look for a new formal principle. The idea of 
seeking this in chromaticism itself, a chromaticism freed from its tonal framework, 
was Schénberg’s contribution ; but if this idea was called ‘ atonality’’ it was very 
much against his will, because what he dreamed of was a new tonal order. 


It is generally believed that only with his atonal works did Schénberg’s music 
take on its own peculiar character ; but I think this character was there from the 
beginning, as in the case of Stravinsky. 


In an article setting out to explain the nature of Schénberg’s art, Alban Berg 
points out the extraordinary subtlety of construction in the first ten bars alone of 
the D minor quartet, with their accumulation of formal detail: different phrase- 
lengths, freedom of phrasing in relation to the metre, variety of note-values and of 
melodic outline : 
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Very well, but what does all this matter if I find the contours arbitrary, and 
the third phrase too much like an arpeggio for me to recognize it as a variation of 
the first ; and if the headlong movement, and the harmonies it carries with it, seem 
to deny the promise made at the outset? If significance lay in the mere number of 
structural details, many classical works would be inexpressibly poor ; the opening 
theme of Mozart’s G minor symphony, however, seems to me in its simplicity to 
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satisfy us in quite a different way from this theme of Schonberg’s. It is true that 
the significance of music lies in the quality of its structure, but the most complex 
structure is not necessarily satisfying ; crudely speaking: significant form does not 
follow from putting everything in the shop window—and those who have read the 
Schénbergians know that this is their eternal means of defence—but from creating 
structures that are ‘ perceptible’ to the feelings. 


Here we see the spirit which animates Schénberg and which appears more and 
more clearly in his music : the spirit of the Law and the spirit of abstraction, the 
belief that structure in itself—structure built on theory—can become feeling, and 
that the formal object, determined by theory, is the musical object itself. The whole 
of Schénberg’s Harmonielehre consists of theoretical speculation, as though musical 
truth could arise in this way; witness the chapter in which he conjures up the 
Klangfarbenmelodie of the future, that is to say a melody determined no longer by 
its displacement in time and space but by variation of timbre. Could one imagine 
a more complete misunderstanding of the fact that melody is of human making, 
and not a natural phenomenon? By the same token, Schénberg concludes that if 
we are able to perceive form in sounds heard in melodic succession, we can do just 
the same when we hear them simultaneously, as a chord. While I am sure that 
Rameau’s theory, though it still influences us, does not account for chords, I am 
equally sure that the phenomenon of the chord and the phenomenon of melody 
are two distinct things, and that consequently the way in which the Schénbergians 
build chords is unnatural. 


The search for a self-sufficient formal principle led Schénberg back to the first 
style adopted by Western music, the imitative contrapuntal style you know from the 
works of Bach. Here, in fact, the form does seem to be entirely determined by the 
static structure of the sounds. Think, for example, of a Bach ‘Invention’: as far 
as we can see, it derives its meaning from the imitation and interplay of closely 
related motifs. From this to believing that form is entirely conditioned by imitative 
relationships and by the laws of counterpoint, was only a short step for Schonberg. 
But so long as his forms were based on our diatonic scales, they led back almost 
inevitably to the old tonal cadences ; and it was to escape from these that Schonberg 
had the idea of deriving his forms from a given and unalterable series of the twelve 
notes of the chromatic scale, whose rapid rotation destroyed any impression of 
tonality : such, in short, is the origin of the twelve-tone method. Already from 
this brief exposition, however, the critical weakness of the system is made clear. 
For even if we admit Schonberg’s postulate that a static form (an order of intervals) 
can always be recognized—and this is very problematic when the notes of the series 
are scattered over various parts, or in crabwise imitation—such a technique can 
create only a static organism, not a dynamic one. The basic series certainly gives 
the form an intelligible foundation, but not, as with the dominant, a foundation 
which by its nature transforms the perceptible object into an affective object. The 
series is no more than a term of reference ; the successive sounds have some con- 
nexion with it but it does not influence them or charge them with any tension, so 
that no musical dynamism arises. 
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We must remember, however, that the series is only the quasi-invisible basis 
upon which the composer constructs phrases and melodies with their rhythms and 
accents. These musical entities certainly appear to us as affective signs, but their 
affectivity does not materialize for lack of foundation: they remain sphinx-like. 
They are only the ghost of a musical feeling which does not succeed in materializing 


itself. 


In all the attempts of the Schénbergians to prove that their music must ‘ work ’ 
because it is form, there is a profound misunderstanding of the very notion of form. 
It used to be believed that a form had a content, and it was understood that form 
and content were two complementary aspects of a single reality ; just as, for the 
scientists of to-day, the corpuscular state and wave-motion are two complementary 
and mutually irreducible aspects of physical reality. For theorists, form is defined 
by conditions and laws, and so far the Schénbergians are right. But form can 
only have an expressive meaning if it arises out of this meaning ; if not, the form is 
the form of nothing and remains, from the expressive point of view, sphinx-like. It 
is this crucial fact, brought to light by phenomenology, which the Schénbergians 
have missed. By eliminating from music the privilege of the fifth and the quality 
of the intervals, they have eliminated the very foundation of its expression, and 
that again is why their music is sphinx-like. 


If tonal music expressed a world of clear feelings, Schénberg’s seems to cultivate 
the obscure ; but this is an illusion: the essence of art is precisely to make clear 
even the obscure regions of the emotional life. However, in this respect such music 
presents perhaps certain analogies with poetic surrealism and pictorial expressionism, 
as Stravinsky’s with cubism. 


As I said, it is foreign to Stravinsky to admit any ethical engagement within 
the musical feeling ; while with Schonberg it is just the contrary. In his obsession 
with form, he does aim precisely at this ; but one indispensable condition is lacking. 
His music relates to a pure essence, to a kind of abstraction of affective conscious- 
ness ; it does not take on flesh and so overrides all conditions of individuality, race 
and epoch. It remains for ever the music of the future. 


Thus the two contributions that are the most important in their achievement, 
the most authentic in their meaning, and the most original in contemporary music 
have been accomplished only at the price of abandoning its ethos. 


The world of feelings which Western music once expressed seems—within the 
limits I have described—to have become silent, unproductive, paralysed by a situation 
it does not control ; and where music does still have some effect, it avoids this world 
of feelings and indeed feeling of any kind. Here we have an indication as to the 
world of to-day which, however difficult it may be to examine, should make us 
pause for a moment. 


Man no longer seems to achieve within him that integration of his affective life 
which made Pascal speak of the ‘intelligence of the heart’. Things happen as 
though man no longer understood himself except in his appetites and tendencies, or 
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else he appeals to a ‘ spirit’ founded on we do not quite know what. He accords 
wisdom to his hands, his palate, his nose, his skin, his sexuality, but disclaims the 
wisdom of the heart. It is certainly good to have recognized at last that our 
consciousness works everywhere in us, but our sensory life gives us only scattered 
information, which means individualism pursued to the very interior of man, leaving 
him divided and powerless. These scraps. of information can converge only within 
that affective awareness of the world which comes before reflection and before the 
illumination of the spirit that is founded on it : the heart’s knowledge. Everyone 
seems to have forgotten it. We love speaking about our sensibility, we wait for 
miracles of the Spirit, we speculate on an unconscious which is a pure invention of 
the psychologists : but who still preoccupies himself with this ethical moment of 
our life of feeling which yet has such a decisive significance for all of us? The 
heart has become an object of contempt to both spiritualists and materialists ; we 
have made it a pariah. How, then, can we expect that music, its true medium of 
expression, should still make its voice heard ? 


Western music has already known in the course of its history a break as definite 
as that of our time ; but it was of quite a different character. It indicated a change 
of direction in its ethical forces, which passed from a religious to a humanist 
inspiration. The old music gave way only when confronted with the irresistible 
surge of a new music creating its own forms. To-day it is a crisis in these ethical 
forces themselves, not a change of direction, which faces us. The old music, in our 
case, found itself at the end of its tether before a new music had arisen, and when 
this new music did appear it seemed only to take up the old forms once more, in a 
kind of adulteration of their essence. The first hiatus had been heralded in a 
remarkable way: at the very moment of its appearance, about 1600, Monteverdi 
published his fifth book of madrigals with this prophetic title: Seconda Epoca 
della musica ovvero perfezzione della musica. To-day we ought to say: Terza Epoca 
della musica, ovvero imitazione della musica. ‘ Imitazione della musica’, that is 
to say, all the outward signs, the objects, the activities of music, but emptied of 
their significance. 


You will recognize here, and no doubt have recognized all through this essay 
Spengler’s ideas on the destiny of cultures. Spengler shows cultures as living 
organisms, which have their birth, creative maturity, old age and death ; their old 
age, which may last for centuries, coincides with the state of civilization, in which 
culture, having become unproductive, merely extends, consumes and exploits its 
acquisitions. Everything in fact is happening as Spengler foresaw, and in preparing 
this article it embarrassed me to have to concede so many points to this terrible 
man. But it is not for us to resign ourselves, and to wait for the beginning of a 
new culture ; we are here to give a meaning to the historical moment in which we 
find ourselves. On the other hand, Spengler did not see everything ; in a culture 
which he calls (very imperfectly) Faustian, we cannot yet tell what this period of 
extension may hold in store for us ; we do not even know whether, for a dynamic 
soul like that of the West which Spengler had not encountered in history, this first 
period of old age may not take on the aspect of a return to creativeness with new 
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horizons, a third phase which would not be merely ‘imitation’.2, And when we 
see scientific thought manifest at this very hour not only through new facts, but also 
through a new vision of the world in which space and time, matter and energy are 
integrated, we have reason to think that—in a domain which does not touch the 
ethical, it is true, and this only confirms my thesis—our culture is not yet stagnant. 


* * * * * 


What is now needed, more than ever before, is that our musical consciousness 
should be active and vigilant, I would even say, creative. Only on this condition 
shall we emerge from confusion and the musical world from chaos. We shall not 
be able to make this a great creative epoch if such is not its destiny : that depends, 
as we have seen, on human factors which overstep purely musical limits. But we 
can make our musical life something more than a frivolous activity, empty despite 
any injection of the passions ; we can give it a cultural function. And this will happen 
so far as, in our relations to music, we know how to find again both the conditions 
for its experience and for an actively renewed awareness of it, freed from stale 
attitudes. Then we shall have returned to tradition, and this role of music in the 
world of to-day depends not only on the composers, but also on those who listen 
or take part in it, in whatever capacity. 


? To summarize, there has been religious man ; man absorbed in himself ; and now, by force 
of circumstances, social man; and the ideal would be for this social man to embrace the other two, 
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SOME NOTES ON CRITICISM 


Wynne Godley 


‘Under the influence of beauty many people seem to have an irresistible but 
ill-omened impulse to write.’ Criticism is often held in disrepute as being mere 
‘prattle without practice.’ What need have we of words and books in musical 
appreciation: is not our time better employed in the direct and living experience of 
music? Against this is the view, vaguely formulated, that criticism can be itself 
* creative.’ 


This is the dilemma; are critics stating, or trying to state, facts, in the same sense 
as historians? If so, what kinds of facts are they; if not, what importance or validity 
can criticism possibly possess? 


What distinguishes criticism from musicology or history, what makes it criticism, 
is the giving of a judgment. The analysis and history of a piece of music is of no 
interest unless the critic also says whether he likes it or not, whether or not, according 
to him, we are on to a good thing. 


At once we are faced with complications, expressed by Ernest Newman in a 
recent article in the ‘Sunday Times’: ‘ There is no difficulty in coming to agreement 
with other people as to the abstract validity of certain principles of artistic judgment. 
The trouble begins when we have to account for the fact that people claiming to 
be guided by exactly the same abstract principles often react in the most discon- 
certingly diverse ways to the impact of the same musical work . . . is it not clear 
that these principles are not determinants but merely concomitants of beauty and 


interest and all the rest of it?’ 


This puts it very clearly. But the conclusion that beauty defies analysis is a 
disturbing one, as we are in the habit of supposing that all phenomena can be justified 
according to natural laws, and have a craving to find fundamental natural principles 
of musical construction. 


I remember nothing more exasperating than being told as a student, ‘ You must 
always be able to say why you enjoy something.’ And, of course, I couldn't; I could 
only say something like, ‘ Because it modulates into the subdominant,’ or, * Because it 
leaves out the third,’ which in another work may be ‘ reasons’ for disliking it. 


In spite of the dark theories of Hindemith, which nobody has ever quite under- 
stood, and in spite of the appearance of the harmonic series at the beginning of 
harmony books in the belief that this is evidence of the God-given naturalness of 
music, not one principle of construction has ever been produced which would not 
have bad or inharmonious results when applied to certain styles. 
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What then can be said of the validity of value judgments, since no real evidence 
can be given to prove them? What kind of judgments are they? 


According to the old-fashioned metaphysical theory of esthetics, to say ‘ This is 
beautiful ’ is literally to categorize it in the same way as if to say, ‘ This is round.’ 
Aesthetic experiences, in common with mystical ones, are supposed to be not merely 
emotional states but also states of knowledge. By listening to great music we are 
not merely moved and excited, but are put into communion with some ‘supreme 
reality”; our knowledge of the universe is increased ; quite literally, ‘Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty.’ There can be no room for fashion in taste, nor hardly for 
preference; if two people disagree about the merit of a work, they are not merely 
disagreeing in attitude, they are disagreeing about facts; either it is beautiful, i-e., true, 
or it is not. 


I take this theory to be so much out of keeping with modern cosmology and 
with contemporary philosophical trends as to be not worth discussing, and so confine 
myself to investigating the consequences of rejecting it. 


In what then does the esthetic experience consist? The fashion at present is to 
be quite clear at least as to that in which it does not consist. It is not religious, 
neither is it moral, nor in any sense ‘ social.’ Nothing is more infuriating than to be 
told that the worth of a picture consists in its religious import, or of a novel, its 
social criticism. However much pictures and novels have these characteristics, it is 
above all as ‘ works of art” that we must judge them. In other words, as distinct 
from the normal emotions we are constituted to undergo, there is a specific 
‘zsthetic’ emotion, quite sui generis and unalloyed. 


There is here a perfect opening for ‘absolute beauty’ to creep back. The 
experience of listening to Mozart’s G minor symphony is so pure, so direct, so 
natural, it is so unthinkable that it can be changed by fashion or anything else, that 
a Judgment about its value is as true as that Harold was killed at the Battle of 
Hastings. Although judging contemporary works in any epoch has special 
difficulties, after a suitable lapse of time, say a hundred years, a correct and quite 
definitive evaluation can be made. 


This theory is quite remarkably unsubstantiated by the history of taste. 


To take one example, an authority could write of Gothic architecture in 1624: 
‘(This style), both for the natural imbecility of the sharp angle itselfe and likewise 
for its very Uncomelinesse ought to bee exiled from judicious eyes and left to their 
first inventors, the Gothes or Lumbards, amongst other Reliques of that barbarous 
age.’' What is more, he was expressing the general opinion. 


I do not know of any satisfactory history of musical taste, but it is sufficiently 
obvious that it undergoes every so often a Copernican revolution. Completely new 
standards and values appear; the climate of artistic feeling changes so radically that 
every judgment has to be revised in the same way as the judgments of physics 
according to the theory of relativity. 


* Quoted from Kenneth Clark’s The Gothic Revival. 
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I am going to suggest that this ‘climate’ is to a significant and important extent 
controlled rhetorically by criticism. 


* A critic should constantly keep his reader in mind of the fact that he is reading 
only one man’s opinion and should take it for what it is worth,’ said Bernard Shaw. 
He was wrong. We do not express our opinions, especially artistic ones, in perfect 
tolerance of the other man’s. We express them in order to convince. De gustibus 
disputandum est. We are particularly susceptible to leadership in matters of taste. 


It is not only conformity that makes women follow year by year the whims of 
the pontiffs of haute couture. Each fashion comes to look, after the first shock, 
“really ’ the prettiest and most natural. 


This is a less frivolous example than it may appear. We are social animals, quick 
to sense trends of taste, and catching fashions like epidemics. To be non-susceptible 
in this way, so far from being in any complimentary sense independent or sincere, is 
to be impoverished and reactionary. It is dangerously close to the proverbially 
ridiculous ‘I don’t know anything about art, but I know what I like.’ 


No single significant work of art has been produced which it is not easy to 
place within thirty years. Essentially it grows out of a tradition and is thoroughly 
permeated with the character of the age in which it was produced, and receptivity to 
the current ideals is a necessary ingredient to creation. Those who cut themselves 
off from it also deny themselves the fullest, richest and most creative artistic 
experiences. 


For a critic to recognize that there are opinions opposed to his own which are 
yet valid, is as ridiculous as to command someone to do something and at the same 
time to admit that he need not do it. Judgments become, to varying extents, true 
or valid by being made. 


This is all far removed from the conception of the uniqueness of the esthetic 
experience; the idea that we have one isolated nerve which can be made to vibrate, 
quite unprompted, by the contemplation of works of genius. It is never thought 
shocking that we should allow our sensibility to nature to be embellished and 
deepened with association, by poetry: why should it be thought so for music to 
have something of the same relation to criticism, for our experience of music to be 
deliberately quickened by the emotive or rhetorical use of words? 


This, whether they recognize it or not, is certainly the practice of critics. Tovey, 
whose technique of criticism is admirable, said in his lecture on Absolute Music, 
‘I am by upbringing and nature the most absolute of musicians with a violent 
prejudice against attempts to substitute verbal for musical ideas in the interpretation 
of music.’ He instances how utterly fantastic is the ‘ notion that the Eroica symphony 
should be a chronological biography of a hero (Napoleon) and therefore put the 
funeral march at the end.’ 

In his own analysis of the Eroica, to give one example only, he says, ‘ The tumult 


subsides in the weeping of a lacrimosa dies, and through the sound of weeping the 
entire theme of the march is heard in both its portions and with its whole series 
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of afterthoughts. These close in a change of harmony and then some moments are 
measured as it were by the slow swing of the pendulum. Above this enters at last 
in a distant key the beginning of a new message of consolation, but it dies away and 
the movement concludes with a final utterance of the main theme, its rhythms and 
accents utterly broken with grief. Whew! Evidently he does not object to the 
explanation of music in non-musical ideas in itself, only to the explanation of great, 
profound, transcendental, etc., music in terms which are none of these things. 
Golden Gates or failing lights are all right, it is the cuckoos and rivulets he cannot 
stomach. 


To take another example, Virgil Thomson wrote of Hindemith that his music 
‘is dogmatic and forceful and honest and completely without charm .. . it has no 
warmth, no psychological understanding, no gentleness, no Gemiitlichkeit and no 
sex appeal. It hasn’t even the smooth surface tension of systematic atonality. It is 
neither humane nor stylish, although it does have a kind of style rather like that 
of some ponderously monumental and not wholly incommodious railway station.’ 


This is a brilliant example of rhetorical style. It does not analyze; it does not 
state facts in the ordinary sense; apart from the deduction that Hindemith’s music 
is not atonal we know no more about it. Yet these words are amusingly and 
revealingly apposite, in addition they are convincing. 


The objection to imagery in criticism is to its being crudely or vulgarly used. 


To try to decide how much of the effect of music is due to its intrinsic musical 
quality and how much to convention and association is futile. Probably an experi- 
ence is never so rarefied that it excludes every non-musical association. even if this 
were at all desirable. We have only to think how constantly music has been used 
for the expression of specific emotions—in religious, operatic, vocal, or dance music; 
and these styles have almost limitless impact on all others. Particular sequences 
or even chords acquire meaning almost like words; the chord of the diminished 
7th being used for the anguished cry of ‘ Barabbas’ in the St. Matthew Passion, for 
all songs in which the word Death occurs (at that word) and for the entry of the 
villain in opera or incidental music, makes it impossible to use it even in the 
Absolutest of Absolute music without ‘impure’ associations flooding the mind. 


If I am right, there are two conclusions to be drawn about what critics should 
aim for and what kind of people they should be. 


First, they should not suppose that their writings are scientific in kind, that 
is to say that they are stating facts for which evidence can be produced in a rational 
way. It does not follow from a man’s being a Mus.Doc. and having an extensive 
knowledge of music that he will be in the least effective as a critic. 


Secondly, since his esthetic judgments are made valid not by evidence but by the 
emotive or imaginative force he gives them, the first essential for a critic is that 
he should have literary powers, or rather, a peculiar gift of verbal imagination 
grounded in music. I do not mean Forster or Proust, but Schumann, Hanslick, 
Newman, Tovey, Thomson. 
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RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Herbert Howells 


Birth certificates do matter, of course; we cannot escape them. There is no 
ignoring the facts they record. 


So, on October 12, 1952, we had to admit that, by Somerset House standards, 
Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams was eighty. That morning some of the folk going 
into the church at Down Ampney, in Gloucestershire, may have looked at the 
vicarage there, recalling that it was the birthplace of the composer. The man whom 
we now so seriously and affectionately honour and acclaim was indeed born a 
Gloucestershire native. By his works he has made himself a citizen of the world. 
He stands, by common consent, the head and front of music in Britain. And 
although the Continent is slow to acknowledge the sweep and power of our 
composers, and will not (even now) readily admit the idea or the fact of a great 
English composer, there is in Northern Europe, if not in the Latin countries, a 
realization that Vaughan Williams is—as the phrase goes—‘a world figure.’ The 
Americas, North and South, have no two minds about his stature. Sibelius in 
Finland, Stravinsky in the New World, Kodaly in Hungary—these men who are his 
peers are in no doubt of the significance, strength and beauty of his works, 


The countries of the Commonwealth play and sing him to the limit of their 
means. Their musical traditions stem from ours. Their sympathies and predilections 
are as nearly like our own as to ensure a warm place in their hearts for the man 
who has enriched those traditions, for the composer who has been moved to the 
same sympathies and has shared and confirmed their own predilections. 


The power and stature of Vaughan Williams beyond our shores, as a composer 
of international significance, is a fact we fully recognize. But at the moment it is 
not the fact we must dwell upon. Our joyous concern, just now, is more with 
himself and his works, here in our midst: and perhaps more with the slender, 
modest-seeming things than with the terrifying impact of the fourth and sixth 
symphonies upon the notice of a world those works so vividly, so frighteningly 
mirror. To vast numbers of music-lovers in this country he is primarily the composer 
of Linden Lea, of The Songs of Travel, of Silent Noon. Moreover, no man or 
woman singing For all the Saints can fail to be swept up into a state of compelling 
unity, not only with the hymn, but with the man himself, who in a noble straight- 
forward tune can become as it were the voice of a nation. In the opera Hugh the 
Drover the young hero fights to tunes as native to us as the Cotswolds. The ‘rude 
brief recitatives’ of A Sea Symphony take us magically from the four corners of 
these islands, to put us down within sight and sound and the very smell of the grimy 
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little coasters ploughing through our familiar estuaries. In that same early, loose- 
limbed, generous-hearted Choral Symphony, there is such music as moves us to a 
heightened sense of our destiny, over the ages, as a people deeply committed to the 
fortunes of all seas, all ships. 


In the long years of his writing, Dr. Vaughan Williams has given us music that 
once may have seemed new, strange, even ‘uncomfortable’ to our mental and 
physical ears. But all his greater themes are now become as it were our inseparable 
melodic friends. Our choral societies—the prime and vital means of expression in 
our life as a singing nation—once fought shy of the scherzo in A Sea Symphony; 
now they accept it as normal. No composer of Vaughan Williams’s calibre can 
walk merely abreast of a music-loving community’s taste and technical capabilities. 
It is a law of life that he must be ahead, yet in touch. Twenty-five years ago 
Sancta Civitas was a forbidding challenge. The years have not lessened its reflection 
of apocalyptic terror; but our singers no longer go in technical fear of its 
exacting demands. 


On the advancing anniversaries of illustrious men one falls to wondering what is 
the special quality, the essential mark of the condition we call ‘greatness.’ There 
is no comprehensive conclusion to be reached. But one of the ultimate tests of 
it, in any creative imagination, must lie in the given proofs of abiding vitality and 
unbroken development. It is just those proofs of a man’s mental and spiritual 
ascendancy over a long period of years which so often confuse and confront our 
just estimate of age, and so nearly make a birth certificate a meaningless document 
When—if ever—was Titian old? or Verdi? or Thomas Hardy? Yet... were 
Mozart, Raphael, Keats, Schubert and Purcell ever young? 


Dr. Vaughan Williams, the man, is, by conventional reckoning, eighty years old. 
But how old is he for each one of my readers—how old (or, indeed, how young) as 
a composer? Regarded in his own essential, effective being as a creator of noble 
music, no two people will estimate his age alike. A creative artist marks his birth 
in differing individual minds at various moments of his work’s impact upon those 
minds. For many, saluting him to-day, that reckoning will be personal and 
individual. For the nation in general, and by such reckoning, the essential birth 
date would be 1907—not 1872: the place Leeds Town Hall—not the quiet parsonage 
at Down Ampney in Gloucestershire: the birth certificate not a modest document 
signed by a humble member of the Civil Service, but the score of a work bearing 
the names of Walt Whitman and Ralph Vaughan Williams—a work for Chorus and 
Orchestra entitled Toward the Unknown Region. 


For my own part I date him from a mellow September evening in 1910—the 
evening upon which, in Gloucester Cathedral, I first set eyes upon the magnificent, 
magisterial figure, and first heard any sound of his music. He had brought to the 
Three Choirs Festival a new work—the Tallis Fantasy. So for me he is 80 minus 38: 
a mere 42. 


Let him be, therefore, a man of as many age-variants as there are minds he has 
laid in thrall, whether here in his own country—or at the far ends of the earth. Let 
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him be to us any one or more of the things, causes, moods and states-of-mind he has 
stood for in our individual experiences as music-lovers. 


The years go by. The works remain. Their number increases. They have made 
great inroads upon our affections, acute—and sometimes challenging—demands 
upon our powers of assimilation. They are shaped to a commanding unity. They 
have a universally recognized individuality. But each of his major compositions 
has power to relate itself to some aspect, cause, or aspiration of contemporary life. 
The London Symphony still stands as the song of a great city. The quiet uplands 
and gentle contours of Cotswolds and Malverns are at the heart of the Pastoral 
Symphony. The Fourth is a fearless commentary upon a world torn between two 
wars. He has spoken peace and consolation in the Fifth Symphony; underlined 
apocalyptic terror in the Sixth, and in Sancta Civitas. He is a multitude’s one 
voice in For all the Saints, but sings for the ordinary individual in Linden Lea. He 
touches the time of Greensleeves as only an Englishman of genius can ever hope to. 
He has no fixed narrow centre of activity or influence. He heads a great profession, 
but pours his zeal into amateur music-making in a unique degree. He has recovered 
much of the lost ‘common ground’ between Church and Stage. And to-day the 
flow of his accomplishments is serenely unimpeded. 


Hubert Parry once said of Elgar: ‘ He has touched the hearts of millions.’ We 
say the like of Ralph Vaughan Williams. In the giving of thanks we are a shy 
people. But an eightieth birthday seems a tolerable opportunity of offering a great 
man our profound gratitude, admiration and affection. 
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A COMPOSER’S WORLD (Paul Hindemith) 


Stuart Hampshire 


The first four chapters of this book, together with chapter 6 on ‘ Technique and 
Style,’ constitute a sustained and serious argument in esthetics. Hindemith carefully 
(and often contemptuously) avoids many of the ordinary confusions of esthetic 
theory; he distinguishes the situation of the audience from the situation of the 
composer and then considers the relation between them. He writes only of music; 
but much of his argument in these chapters is general and philosophical, and, if 
it is valid at all, will apply also to the arts other than music. 


His starting-point seems to me indisputable; it is that music is to be taken 
seriously, as ‘more than a pleasant play of sounds.’ There is a recognized 
distinction between art and mere entertainment; and the principle of distinction is 
to be found in the situation of the audience, not in the intentions of the artist. 
Music is understood as art if, and only if, the listener is intellectually active in 
listening to it; if he remains intellectually passive and attends only to the surface 
play of sound, he is treating the music only as entertainment. The mental activity 
required of the listener is of a peculiar kind; his intellect and his imagery must to 
some extent work in parallel with the composer’s; by a process of ‘ co-construction ’ 
he must find the structure of the work for himself. A musical impression is not an 
impression passively received through the senses; the listener creates the impression 
in his own mind by tracing the structure of the work for himself, using his own 
natural imagery and his musical memory. If no such parallel working of the 
listener’s mind is possible, the work has failed as a work of art. I think that the 
domain of art and of esthetic enjoyment can be generally distinguished by this 
reference to the activity required of spectator or audience. ‘Constructing in 
parallel’ with painter or sculptor, the spectator must find for himself the various 
relations of forms involved, and without this activity one could not speak of his 
enjoyment as esthetic enjoyment. It is for this reason that concepts such as 
‘structure’ and ‘rhythm’ are naturally applied across all the arts; they have a 
direct meaning for us, because they refer to our own activity of following and 
anticipating the structure of a work while we look or listen. Aesthetic perception 
is active perception, in the sense that it involves reconstructing the elements of a 
design. It is a fact of experience that people derive intense satisfaction from this 
parallel tracing of a structure in the mind while looking and listening; particularly 
they derive satisfaction when the structure was in part anticipated, in part 
new. It is natural, but also dangerous, to look for some explanation of this 
aspect of esthetic enjoyment. It is dangerous because, where there is no 
experimental evidence, causal explanations are valueless; so much esthetic theory 
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has been vague psychology without evidence. It seems better to accept the fact 
and to leave the future scientist to explain. Hindemith, like Berenson and I. A. 
Richards before him, ignores the dangers of a priori psychology, and offers a theory 
which is vaguely suggestive in itself, and which interestingly reveals his own con- 
servative attitude to his art. Our innate capacity for tracing musical structures must 
(he thinks) be derived from some common experiences; he looks therefore for the 
physiological basis of our understanding of musical structures, as Berenson looked 
for the physiological basis of our appreciation of pictorial forms; he finds the basis 
in common experiences of motion. He infers that there must be ‘a primordial 
musical experience of a very primitive nature,’ upon which later musical experience 
is built; there must be ‘structural prototypes,’ built in to our musical experience, 
and these structures persist in the memory, however sophisticated we become. 
These assumptions are unsupported by detailed evidence, but they are interesting 
because of the deductions which can be made from them; Hindemith concludes 
that structural experiments must always be confined within narrow bounds, if music 
is to be intelligible to the listener: ‘ We may conclude that there is . . . in principle 
never anything new in the general order, shape, and mutual relationship of musical 
successions. We may even go so far as to say that basically nothing new can ever 
be introduced into such successions, if we do not want to see the participant in music 
degraded to a dull, apathetic receptacle, an absorbent sponge reaching the point 
of saturation without showing any sign of reaction’ (p. 20). Active listening must 
become impossible if wholly new structures are introduced; unless the listener can 
follow, and to some extent anticipate, structure while he listens, the sounds are 
musically meaningless to him; and his ability to participate in this way depends on 
a common stock of natural musical imagery. Here again the argument seems to 
have a wider application; the intelligent perception of painting or sculpture depends 
upon there being stable units in the design, which can be matched in the spectator’s 
own visual memory and in his own natural imagery; and the understanding of poetry 
depends upon the natural and acquired associations and ambiguities of words and 
of word rhythms. So much may be admitted, but still Hindemith’s conservative 
conclusions do not follow; for the conclusions depend on his assumption that there 
are, in fact, ‘structural prototypes’ and ‘ primordial musical experiences’ which 
set a final limit to the possible range of musical invention. His argument is not 
simply that new musical structures, if they are to be intelligible, must be evolved 
continuously from already familiar structures; he is not only defending tradition 
as the condition of experiment; he has a theory of innate and natural limits to 
invention, a theory based on the supposed psychology of listening. 

Like most a priori psychologists, he assumes without evidence that understand- 
ing must involve having images; to understand or recognize a musical structure 
necessarily involves having a parallel structure of musical imagery in the mind. The 
composer must know that any listener’s resources of musical imagery are limited 
both by nature and by experience. The composer’s scientia bene modulandi must be 
taken seriously as a science, self-consciously applied to producing ‘ musical feeling ’ 
in the listener; the psychology of music is a proper part of the composer’s art, and 
Hindemith has no patience with the romantic contrast between art and science; for 
this contrast depended upon regarding the composer’s work as a form of self- 
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expression, or expression of feeling; and this is a mere metaphor, which Hindemith 
easily derides. In considering the emotional effects of music, Hindemith again, and 
characteristically, takes the standpoint of the listener, upon whom the composer must 
operate scientifically; it is a fact that music, intelligently heard, produces ‘ emotional 
reactions,’ and the composer must understand the psychology of musical feeling if 
he is to contrive his proper effects. Hindemith therefore has a psychological explana- 
tion of ‘perceiving music emotionally’ to match his psychological theory of 
‘perceiving music intellectually’; and this explanation also has no experimental 
evidence to support it. He easily shows that the phrase ‘the language of music’ 
is a misleading metaphor which conceals rather than solves the problem; and, 
secondly, that the emotional suggestiveness of music is not derived from its direct or 
indirect representation of actual sound. There must be some psychological link 
between particular musical structures and the emotions which they evoke: his own 
theory is that emotional reactions to music are the images or memories of original 
feelings, not original feelings themselves; and he takes this identification to be a 
matter of fact, since he deduces from it the conclusion that ‘ “ musical” gaiety can 
be felt only if a feeling of real gaiety is already known to us’ (p. 39). ‘If, for 
example, we assume that music is able to arouse a reaction, which in the mind of a 
mass murderer uncovers the memory of the satisfaction he felt after having 
slaughtered a row of twenty victims, that feeling cannot be reproduced in our own 
minds unless we do as he did—murder twenty people and then listen to the 
adequate music.’ Here is total confusion, and the confusion must be traced back 
to its source; for to regard music, or any of the arts, as means of reproducing 
in less vivid form feelings already experienced is certainly not to take the art 
seriously; and it is a primitive psychology which supposes that all feeling must 
originally arise from ‘ experience.” Why should not the ‘ musical impression ’ bring 
its own satisfaction, its own musical gaiety, musical sadness, sense of cruelty even, 
with it? Why should it be assumed that ‘ experience’ excludes musical experience. 
and that only events in a man’s biography can originally evoke his feelings? The 
answer to these rhetorical questions is—metaphysical prejudice; for our only 
evidence of fact is that certain musical structures evoke immense satisfaction, and 
in addition seem in themselves gay or sad or harsh or noble or restless. When 
these epithets are applied, in an effort to convey something of a musical impression 
in non-musical terms, no statement is being made about the listener’s emotions; it 
is the music which is gay, and not the listener; sad music is not music which makes 
the listener (palely) sad: it may produce, and often does produce, a great elation; 
these terms— sad,’ ‘ gay,’ “harsh —are applied to music by analogy, and not to 
describe a literal effect—as if music were being used as a powerful psychological 
medicine. Music, and works of art in general, are not seriously to be regarded as 
substitutes for first-hand experience, designed to produce images or memories of 
common human feeling; they bring their own moods and feelings with them. One 
may speak of colours, or of any arrangement of colours, as harsh or violent, without 
implying that they induce a mood of harshness or violence in the spectator; the 
epithets describe the visual impression and not the psychological effect. And so 
epithets of feeling applied to works of music describe the musical feeling or impres- 
sion, and not the remote reactions of the particular listeners, 
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The fatal transition in Hindemith’s argument occurs early in the book, on 
page 35: he writes: ‘The term “ musical feeling ” is vague and ambiguous: it may 
have completely different meanings to different persons. If we replace it with 
“emotional reactions,” we know more precisely what is meant . . . musical 
structures impress us. . . . We are touched emotionally. Some structures 
are sad, sound sad, express sadness, or make us sad—or whatever commonplace 
expressions may be used to describe this fact.’ Every important difference is blurred 
in this passage. There is, first, the intense satisfaction or pleasure which the music 
itself may give, when it ‘impresses us in a purely musical fashion ’ (p. 32): and this 
purely musical satisfaction or pleasure is itself an emotion or feeling. Secondly, 
there is the mood or ‘feeling’ (in another sense) of the music, which immediately 
suggests, or is associated with, certain emotions which we have experienced; 
because the music, for natural or historical reasons, is associated in our minds with 
these emotions, we recall or think of these emotions when we hear it, and this 
involuntary memory may bring very great pleasure, and also an emotion of its own. 
Thirdly, the listener follows the style, or the steps, in the musical thought of the 
composer, and is acquainted with the mind and musical feeling of the composer, as 
one may recognize and enjoy a painter’s feeling for form and colour; here the word 
“feeling” has again changed its sense. The deliberate, informed art (scientia) 
of the composer is spent on the musical structure itself and on producing the purely 
musical impression; perhaps he may also set himself to play upon the manifold 
external associations in the minds of his audience, and even, at the risk of manner- 
ism, self-consciously to emphasize his own characteristic habits. But such planning 
must surely be so utterly different in kind as scarcely to deserve the name of scientia, 
which Hindemith gives to it; and such remote effects are neither necessary nor 
sufficient conditions of the first, purely musical (or esthetic) satisfaction (p. 28) which 
a work of music must give. The full enjoyment of the music constitutes in itself 
a feeling or emotion, and there is no need to look further to ‘explain’ this fact; 
that people are musical is a fact about them which is as primitive as the fact that 
they like to live in families. Scientists may be left to find the causes and conditions 
of being musical or of liking to live in families. But there is no need to derive 
musical feeling from the feelings of active life. From the beginning of the book there 
is this constant assumption that music is not taken seriously unless it is shown to 
have some effect on ordinary practical life; so there are references to ‘ the ethical 
power of music’ and the ‘ moral strength’ which it must give. This equation—if 
serious, then moral—is the equation of puritanism, as if the achievements of art 
had always to be justified as means to something other than themselves. They may 
sometimes give ‘moral strength,’ but to regard works of art as psychological 
medicine is scarcely to take them seriously. Rather one might argue that the fact 
that men are capable of such achievements is a source of “ moral strength ’ to anyone 
who attends to the history of art; the ‘seriousness’ does not reside in the 
psychological effects of the particular works, but in the fact of human achievement. 
To the musical person, music is as much a world of experience, directly involving his 
thoughts and feelings, as are his personal relations or any of his activities; he is 
as much a listening being as he is a practically active one; and he does not need 
to satisfy himself that his listening has some good effect on his practical activities. 
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The composer, on his side, is free to create whatever seems to him to add to the 
range of this experience, and he will betray his own musical thought and feeling in 
his style. No one can anticipate the limits of achievement in music or what work 
may be done in the future—least of all on the basis of a priori psychology; one can 
only examine experiments in form and technique already made and mark where 
they have so far failed; and this is part of the subject of the later, less philosophical 
chapters of this interesting book, which is so sternly conservative and Lutheran in 
its attitudes; for it is assumed that the composer has some duty to the listener 
or some responsibility for the effects of his work upon the public. But if he has 
brought into existence a musical structure, which has its own qualities of musical 
thought and musical feeling, that is surely the whole of his duty, even if no one 
understands him for a thousand years, or human life disappears; the music is there 
and so (for morality) is the achievement. A work of music is not great and noble 
because of the greatness and nobility which it may engender; these are no less 
intrinsic qualities of musical structures, as we perceive them, than of practical 
policies, as we perceive them; and the emotion associated with the perception of 
these qualities may be equally direct and original in both cases. That art must 
somehow be an imitation of reality is a Platonic prejudice, and this prejudice 
reappears in the doctrine that the emotions which art arouses must be shadows of 
real emotions. But a musical structure is no less real than St. Paul’s, and my 
experience of it no less a real experience, which equally calls into play thought and 
feeling; and I may receive impressions of gaiety and nobility from the one as from 
the other. The composer can be responsible only for the vividness of the musical 
impression, and not for the listener’s further reactions; he may plan to make the 
music gay, but he wastes his talent if he plans to make me gay. His whole work is 
done, and the rest of the world well neglected, if he has added a new musically 
solid object to the sum of possible experience, and if his work has a character of 
its own, and if, whatever its psychological effects, it makes its own impression of 
achievement. 


But these last statements of mine are matters of opinion only, and largely of 
moral opinion; this most interesting book provokes them, because it makes so many 
moral and philosophical assumptions. 
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THE ISCM FESTIVAL AT SALZBURG 


The last two festivals of the ISCM have provided an almost classical contrast between 
perfect organization and smooth running, at Frankfurt, and Austrian Schlamperei, at Salzburg. 


Even a preliminary reading of this year’s programmes raised doubts in many minds. At 
Frankfurt, every orchestral concert had been played by a different orchestra, so that the 
programmes were well prepared in advance and the performances reached a consistently high 
level. At Salzburg, on the other hand, the Wiener Symphoniker undertook all four orchestral 
concerts belonging to the official programme; then, for fear this might not be enough, the 
organizers threw in a fifth concert consisting of new works by Austrian composers, and a 
sixth (in memory of Schénberg) which included such trifles as Erwartung, the Five Orchestral 
Pieces, and the Variations for Orchestra. Though rehearsals went on from morning till nignt, 
such a mass of music could not possibly be mastered in a few days, and the playing of the 
orchestra, by no means first class at the best of times, was generally rough, tired, and dull. 


Even worse was the plight of the chamber music concerts. Many of them were left te 
ensembles formed from the orchestra, and these, exhausted as they must have been and with 
little time at their disposal, gave certain performances which sounded like sight-reading in a 
provincial conservatory. 


On the other hand, the Quatuor Parrenin (France) played Jean Martinon’s String Quartet, 
a pretty work in the Debussy-Ravel tradition, in a most ravishing way; and equally impressive 
was Magda L4szld’s singing of Roman Vlad’s Tre Invocazioni. The songs themselves had great 
dramatic intensity, though the composer made too frequent and rather obvious use of Miss 
Laszl6’s ability to switch from the lowest to the highest register and back again. 


Of the works played by Austrian artists, Phyllis Tate’s Sonata for clarinet and ‘cello went 
surprisingly well considering the lack of rehearsal; but the Australian Don Banks’s finely written 
and serious Duo for violin and ’cello was cruelly spoiled by an unprepared and inexact 
performance. The piece (which won the Edwin Evans prize this year) made, nevertheless, a 
good impression. 


Among other chamber works, there was a Theme and Variations for two violins by the 
young New Zealander, Ronald Tremain, which showed a good sense of clear two-part writing 
but not yet a sufficiently developed technique of variation. A Sonata for violin and piano by 
Josef Tal (Israel) had pleasant lyrical passages but rather small-scale ideas. The youngest 
composer represented in the Festival was the 22-year-old Belgian, Henri Pousseur, belonging 
to the extremist Li¢ge group called ‘ Variation’. His Trois chants sacrés, well sung by Ilona 
Steingruber, showed definite talent and a feeling for vocal line, but his style at the moment is 
too much overrun with Webernish formule. 


Of the four ‘ official’ orchestral concerts, the third had the most interesting programme. It 
included Le soleil des eaux by Pierre Boulez, a piece preceded by stories of its fabulous 
difficulties and its extraordinary effect. When actually heard, it proved to be an attractive, 
colourful piece, rather easy to absorb. One could see how strong the impressionist tradition 
still is in France, even in this extreme school of post-Webern dodecaphonists. Boulez carries 
the methods of the Viennese school a stage further by adopting Messiaen’s ideas of rhythmic 
and dynamic ‘series’. In the same concert Mario Peragallo’s Piano Concerto impressed by 
its musicality and its attractive ideas. It was beautifully played by Pietro Scarpini. The young 
German Bernd Zimmermann’s Violin Concerto was a well-written, solid piece, sometimes a 
little too thick in texture, but showing talent and dexterity. Ernest Bour (Paris) conducted the 
concert and brought out as much from the orchestra as was possible. 
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The other three concerts, conducted respectively by Franz André, Lavard Friisholm 
(Denmark), and Ettore Gracis, a young Italian who should be destined for a great career, were 
none of them very exciting. Among the best pieces were Humphrey Searle’s Poem for 22 Strings, 
the Swiss Edward Stimpfli’s Variations for wind instruments, which showed a fine ear for 
interesting sonorities and would have made more impression in a good performance, and the 
Brazilian Claudio Santoro’s Canto de amor y paz. This had some nice lyrical moments; while 
the young Swedish composer, Géte Carlid, showed originality in his rather uncouth Hymnes 
a la beauté. One felt that he wanted to express something quite personal, but had not yet 
found an adequate technique. 


The Festival opened with a special concert of German music given by the Frankfurt 
Radio Orchestra. Of the various works, only Winfried Zillig’s Choral Fantasia made any vital 
impact, with its strong expressive power and its highly imaginative use of the twelve-tone 
method. Here, evidently, is a composer of stature of whom very little so far has been heard 
abroad. Otherwise, Wolfgang Fortner’s Symphony (1947) was the modern version of an 
efficient ‘ Kapellmeistermusik’, while Karl Amadeus Hartmann’s Symphonie Concertante 
(Symphony No. 5) lacked the quality of some of his earlier works. It seems that this highly 
talented but somewhat erratic composer has just discovered the neoclassicism of the ’twenties. 
Werner Egk, one of the most successful composers in Germany, conducted his empty and 
vulgar Allegria himself at the end of the concert. 


The Schénberg programme had promised to be one of the highlights of the Festival, but 
in the event it fell completely flat because of the tired, under-rehearsed orchestra and an even 
more tired conductor. This was Herbert Hafner, one of the leaders of contemporary music in 
Austria, who, besides conducting, had most of the organizing of the Festival to do, not to 
mention a great deal of piano playing. Indeed, he overworked to such a degree that on the 
last evening but one, in the special concert of Austrian composers, he suddenly fell from the 
rostrum in the middle of a piece and died of heart failure. 


There was one brilliant evening, a Gala Concert given by the Cologne Radio Orchestra 
under Ferenc Fricsay, memorable above all for a fabulous performance of Barték’s Second 
Piano Concerto by Géza Anda—a young Hungarian pianist who has already the highest 
reputation on the Continent. 


There were also some pleasant sidelines to the Festival. At the opening ceremony, the Vienna 
Academy Chamber Chorus, a group of thirty young singers conducted by Professor Grossmann, 
sang beautifully some old a cappella music and modern choral works by Kodaly, Hindemith, 
Poulenc and others. In addition to this, Professor Paumgartner conducted his newly formed 
Camerata Academica in a programme of works by Monteverdi, Torelli, Orazio Vecchi, etc. 
The delicate playing and pure singing of this small body were delightful to listen to, 


This 1952 Festival was run on an experimental basis decided upon by the Assembly at 
Frankfurt last year. According to the new rules, every member country sending in scores had 
to be represented by at least one work. But as the Festival went on, it became more and more 
evident that such rules can have only a disastrous effect on the quality of the programmes. 
Quality has never been a governing principle in these festivals; it has always come second to 
questions of programme-building and of national rivalries. Many a superior work has had to 
make way for an inferior one simply because it could not be fitted into the programme, or 
because it would have favoured one country more than another. It can be imagined, then, that 
this year, with the Frankfurt rules rigidly applied, quality was the last consideration to enter 
in. There were pieces at Salzburg which might have been good enough for a provincial 
competition, but certainly not for an International Festival. Fortunately, the Assembly 
recognized the folly of these rules (alas, a year too late), and unanimously decided to return 
to the former practice of selection. Let us hope, therefore, that in next year’s festival at Oslo, 
greater attention will be given to the quality of the music chosen and to its well-prepared 
execution. Only in this way can the reputation of the ISCM be restored, after the 
Mismanagement of 1952. Matyas SEIBER. 
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